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THE PERSONS 
FINGAL. MEL1iLCoMA, daughters 
HiDALLAN, DERSAGRENA, } of Morn, 

CoMALA, BARDS. 
— — — 
DESAGRENA. 


| he chace is over. No noiſe on Ardven but 
the tor rent's roar! . Daughter cf Morni, 
eome from Crona's banks. Lay down the bow and 


take 


* This poem is valuable on account of the light it 
throws on the antiquity of Oſſian's compoſitions, 
The Caracul mentioned here is the ſame with Ca- 
racalla the ſon of Severus, who in the year 211 
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take the harp, Let the night come on with ſongs, 
and our joy be great on Ardven. 


'MEL1t- 


commanded an expedition againſt the Caledonians, 
— The variety of the meaſure ſhews that the 


poem was originally ſet to muſic, and perhaps pre. | | 
ſented before the chiefs upon ſolemn occaſions. — ö | 
Tradition has handed down the ſtory more complete | 
than it is in the poem. — © Comala, the daugh- | ; 
ter of Sarno king of Iniſtore or Orkney iſlands, | 
fell in love with Fingal the ſon of Comhal at a feaſt, | 
to which her father had invited him, [Fingal, B. 
III.] upon his return from Lochlin, after the death f | 


of Agandecca, Her paſſion was ſo violent, that N F 


ſhe followed him, diſguiſed like a youth, who 


wanted to be employed in his wars. She was ſoon} _ 


diſcovered by Hioallan the ſon of Lamor, one of! 


Fingal's heroes, whoſe love ſhe had ſlighted ſome! 
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time before — Her romantic paſſion and beauty) 
recommended her ſo much to the king, that he had! 
reſolved to make her his wife ; when news was 


brought him of Caracul's expedition. He marched. 


to ſtop the progreſs of the enemy, and Comala at- 
He left her on a hill, within 
fight ot Caracul's army, when he himſelf went to 
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tended him. 
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MELIiLCOMA *. 
And night comes on, thou blue-cyed maid, gray 
night grows dim along the plain. 


gloom, but ſoon he bounded away. A mete r played 
round his branchy horns ; and the awful faces + of 
othcr times looked from the clouds of Crona. 
DERSAGRENA . 
Theſe are the ſigns of Fingal's death. ——— The 
king of ſhields is fallen! --- and Caracul prevails. Ri- 


ſe, Comala tf, from thy rocks; daughter of varno, 


F riſe in rcars. - The youth of thy love is low, and his 


| | ghoſt is already on our hills. Mrs 


battle, having previouſly promiſed, if he ſurvived, 
to return that night.“ The ſequel of the {tory may 
be gathered from the poem itſelf, 
* Melilcoma, — ſoft - rolling eye. 
f Apparent dire facies, inimicaque Troje 
Numina magna demm. | VirRa 
— òreadful ſounds I hear, 
And the dire forms of hoſtile gods appear. 
DRYDEN. 
* Derſagrena, the brightneſs of a ſun- beam, 
I Comala, the maid of the pleaſant brow, 
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| ſaw a deer at 
Crona's ſtream ; a moſſy bank he ſeemed through the 
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MELILCOMA. 
There Comala fits forlorn! two gray dogs near 
ſhake their rough cars, and catch the flying breeze, 


Her red chcek reſts on her arm,; and the mountain 


wind is in her hair. She turns her blue - rolling eyes 
Where art 
thou, O Fingal, for the night 1s gathering around? 


towards the fields of his promiſe. 


CoOMALA, 
O CaRUuN * of the ſtreams | why do I behold thy 
waters rolling in blood 2 Has the noiſe of the battle 
been heard on thy banks; and ſleeps the king of Mor- 


ven ? Riſe, moon, thou daughter of the (ky: 


look from between thy clouds, that I may bchold the 


light of his ſteel, on the field, of his promiſe. --- Or 1 


rather 


* Carun or Cara' on, a winding river, — This river | 


retais ſtill the name of Carron, and falls into the 


Forth ſome miles to the North of Falkirk. 
——- Genteſque alias cum pelleret armis 
Sedibus, aut victus vilem ſervaret in nſum 
Sevuitii, hic contenta ſuos defendere fines 
Roma ſecurigeris prætendit mania Scotis : 
Hic ſpe progreſſus poſita, Caronis ad undam 
Terminus Auſonii ſignat divortia regni. 

BuchAN Ax. 
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rather let the meteor , that lights our departed fathers 
through the night, come, with its red light, ro ſhew 
me the way to my fallen hero. Who will defend me 
from ſorrow? Who from the love of Hidallan ? Long 
{hall Comala look before ſhe can behold Fingal in the 
midſt of his hoſt ; bright as the beam of the morning 
in the cloud of an carly ſhower. 


HIDALLAN V. 


Roll, thou miſt of gloomy Crona, roll on the 
path of the hunter. Hide his ſteps from mine eyes, 
and let me remember my friend no more. The bands 
of battle are ſcattered, and no crowding ſteps are 


round the noiſe of his ſteel. O Carun, roll thy 
ſtreams of blood, for the chief of the people fell. 


Co M A- 


* Hidallan was ſent by Fingal to give notice to Co- 
mala of his return; he, to revenge himſelf on her 
for ſlighting his love ſome time beſore, told her 
that the king was killed in battle. He even pre- 
tended that he carried his body from the field to be 
buried in her preſence; and this circumſtance ma- 


kes it probable that the poem was preſented of old, 
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q COMALA 


CoOMALA. 


Who fell on Carun's graſſy banks, fon of the 
cloudy night? Was he white as the ſnow of Ardven? 
Blooming as the bow of the ſhower > Was his hair 
like the milt of the hill, ſoft and curling in the day of 
the ſun > Was he like the thunder of heaven in batt- 
le? Fleet as the roe of the deſart? 


HIDALLAN. 


O that I might bchold his love, fair-kaning 
from her rock! Her red eye dim in tears, and her 
bluſhing chcek half hid in her locks! Blow, thou 
gentle breeze, and lift the heavy locks of the maid, 
that I may behold her white arm, and lovely check of 
her ſorrow ! 


CoMaAaLla. 


And is the ſon of Comhal fallen, chief of the | 


mournful tale? The thunder rolls on the hill! 


The lightening flies on wings of fire! But they frigh- | 
ten not Comala; for her Fingal fell. Say, chief of 


the mournful tale, fell the breaker of ſhields? 


 HiDALLAN. 
The nations are ſcattered on their hills; for 


| they ſhall hear the voice of the chief no more. 


CoM A- 


for 


AA * 


* 
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Co ATA. 

Confuſion purſue thee over thy plains; and de. 
ſtruction overtake thee, thou king of the world. Few 
be thy ſteps tho thy grave; and let one virgin mourn 
thee. Let her be, like Comala, tearful in the days 
of her youth. Why haſt thou told me, Hi- 
dallan, that my hero fell? J might have hoped a little 
while his return, and have thought I ſaw him on the 


Ciſtant rock; a tree might have deceived me with his 


appearance; and the wind of the hill been the ſound 
of his horn in mine car. O that I were on the banks 
of Carun! that my tears might be warm on his 
cheek ! 


HIDALLAN:. 


He lies not on the banks of Carun: on Ardven 
herocs raiſe his tomb, Look on them, O moon, 
from thy clouds; be thy beam bright on his breaſt, 
that Comala may behold him in the light of his 
armour. 

Co MALA. 


Stop, ye ſans of the grave, till I behold my love. 
He left me at the chace alone. I knew not that he 


went to war. He ſaid he would return with the night 


and the king of Morven is returned. Why didſt thou 


As not 
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not tell me that he would fall, O trembling ſon of 
the rock * ! Thou haſt ſeen him in the blood of 
his youth, but thou didſt not tell Comala! 


MEL1ILCoMA. 

What ſound is that on Ardven? Who is that 
bright in the vale? Who comes like the ſtrength of 
rivers, when their crowded waters glitter to the moon? 


| COMALA. 

Who is it but the foe of Comala, the ſon of the 
king of the world! Ghoſt of Fingal! do thou, from 
thy cloud, direct Comala's bow. Let him fall like 
the hart of the deſart. — It is Fingal in the crowd 


of his ghoſts. --- Why doſt thou come, my love, te 
frighten and pleaſe my ſoul? 


FINGAL. 


Raiſe, ye bards of the ſong, the wars of the 


ſtreamy Carun. Caracul has fled from my arms along 
the 


= By ſon of the rock ſhe means a druid. It is pro- 
bable that ſome of the order of the druids remained 
as late as the beginning of the reign of Fingal; and 
that Comala had conſulted one of them concerning 


the event of the war with Caracul, 


ng 
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the fields of his pride. He ſets far diſtant like a me- 
teor that incloſes a ſpirit of nigat, when the winds 
drive it over the heath, and the daix woods are glea- 
ming around. 

I heard a voice like the breeze of my hills. Is 
it the huntreſs of Galmal, the white - handed daughter 
of Sarno? Look from thy rocks *, my love; and let 
me hear the voice of Comala. 


CO MALA. 


Take me to the cave of thy reſt, O lovely 


fon of death! 


FiNGAL. 

Come to the cave of my reſt, ——— The ſtorm 
is over 7, and, the (un is on our fields. Come to 
the cave of my reſt, huntreſs of echoing Cona. 

 CoMaALa. 

He is returned with his fame; I feel the right 
hand of his battles. Bur I muſt reſt beſide the 

rock 


* O my dove that art in the clefts of the rock, in the 
fecret places of the ſtairs, let me ſee-thy countenan- 
ce, let me hear thy voice, 

SoLomon*'s Song. 

7 The winter is paſt, the rain is over and gone. 


$0LOMON's Song. 
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rock till my ſoul ſettle from fear. — Let the harp be 
near; and raiſe the ſong, ye daughters of Morni. 


DERSAGR ENA. 


Comala has ſlain three deer on Ardven , and the 
fire aſcends on the rock; go to the feaſt of Comala, 
king of the woody Morven ! 


FINGAL. 


Raiſe, ye ſons of ſong, the wars of the ſtreamy 
Carun 3 that my white- handed maid may rejoice; 
while I behold the feaſt of my love. 


BARDS. 


Roll, ſtreamy Carun, roll in 2, the ſons of 
battle fled, The ſteed is not ſeen on our fields; and 
the wings * of their pride ſpread in other lands. The 
ſun will now riſe in peace, and the ſhadows deſcend, 
in joy. The voice of the chace will be heard; and 
the ſhields hang in the hall. Our delight will be in 
the war of the ocean, and our hands be red in the 


blood of Lochlin. Roll, ſtreamy Carun, roll in joy. 


the {ons of battle fled. 


MeL1Lts 


* Perhaps the poet alludes to the Roman eagle, 
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MELILCOMA. 
Deſcend, ye light miſts from high; ye moon- 
beams, lift her fool. —— Pale lies the maid at the 


rock! Comala is no more! 


FINGAL, 
Is the daughter of Sarno dead; the whireboſo- 
med maid of my love? Meet me, Comala, on my 
heaths, when I fit alone at the ſtreams of my hills. 


HiDALLAN. 

Ceaſed the voice of the huntreſs of Galmal? Why 
did I trouble the ſoul of the maid 2 When ſhall I ſee 
thee, with joy , in the chace of the dark-brown 
hinds ? 

FIN GAL. 

Youth of the gloomy brow ! no more ſhalt thou 
feaſt in my halls, Thou ſhalt not purſue my chace, 
and my foes ſhall not fall by thy ſword “. 
Lead me to the place of her reſt that I may behold 
her beauty. Pale ſhe lics at the rock, and 
the cold winds lift her hair. Her bow - ſtring ſounds 


In 


„ The ſequel of the ſtory of Hidallan is introduced, 
as an epiſode, in the poem which immediately 
follows in this collection. 
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in the blaſt, and her arrow was broken in her fall. 


Raiſe the praiſe of the daughter of Sarno, and give 


ker name to the wind of the hills. 


| BARDsS, 

See! meteors roll around the maid 3 and moon- 
beams lift her ſoul ! Around her, from their clouds, 
bend the awful faces of her fathers; Sarno “ of the 
gloomy brow ; and the red-rolling eyes of Fidallan. 
When ſhall thy whitehand ariſe, and thy voice be 
heard on our rocks? The maids ſhall feek thee on 
the heath, but they will not find thee, Thou ſhalt 


come, at times, to their dreams, and ſettle peace in 


their ſoul, Thy voice ſhall remain in their ears +, 
and they ſhall think with joy on the dreams of their 
reſt, Meteors roll around the maid, and moon-beams 
lift her foul ! 


* Sarno the father of Comala died ſoon after the 
flight of his daughter. —-— Fidallan was the firſt 
king that reigned in Iniitore. 


+ The angel ended, and in Adam's ear 
So charming left his voice, that he a while 
Thought him {till ſpeaking , ſtill ſtood fix'd to hear. 
MiL.rton. 
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WAR or CAROS*: 


KA ON 
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Pris daughter of Toſcar, bring the harp ; the 


light of the ſong riſes in Oſſian's ſoul, It is 


like the field, when darkneſs covers the hills around, 
and the ſhadow grows {lowly on the plain of the ſun, 


I be- 


* Caros is probably the noted uſurper Carauſius, by 


birth a Menapian, who aſſumed the purple in the 
year 284; and, ſeizing on Britain, deteated the 
emperor Maximian Herculius in ſeyeral naval en- 


gagements, which gives propriety to his being cal- 


led in this poem the king of ſhips, — He re- 
paired Agricola's wall, in order to obſtruct the in- 
curſions of the Caledonians; and when he was em- 


ployed in that work, it appears he was attacked 


by a party under the command of Oſcar the ſon of 


Oſſian. This battle is the foundation of the preſent 
poem, Which is addrefſed to Malyina the daugh- 
ter of Toſcar, 
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I Bchold my ſon, O Malvina, near the moſly 
rock of Crona *; but it is the miſt + of the deſart tin- 
ged with the beam of the weſt : Lovely is the thiſt 
that aſlumes the form of Oſcar ! turn from it, ye 
winds, when ye roar on the {ide of Ardven, 


Who comes towards my ſon, with the murmur 
of a ſong? His ſtaff is in his hand, his gray hair 
looſe on the wind. Surly joy lightens his face; and 
he often looks back to Caros. It is Ryno ** of the 
ſong . he that went ro view the foe, 


What does Caros king of ſhips, ſaid the ſon of 
the now mournful Offian? ſpreads he the wings T of 
his pride, bard of the times of old? | 
| Hs 4 


® Crona is the name of a ſmal ſtream which runs into 
the Carron. On its banks is the ſcene of the 


preceding dramatic poem, 


+ Who is this that cometh out of the wilderneſs li- 


ke pillars of ſmoke, Soromon's Song, 


#* Ryno is often mentioned in the ancient poetry. F 
— He ſeems to have been a bard, of the 
firſt rank, in the days of Fingab 


Tr The Roman eagle, 


Y 
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He ſpreads tliem, Oſcar, replied the bard, but 
it is behind his gathered heap *. He looks over his 
{tones with fear, and behoids thee terrible, as the 
ghoſt of night that rolls the wave to his ſhips. 


Go, thou firſt of my bards, fays Oſcar, and 
take the ſpcar of Fingal. Fix a flame on its point, 
and ſhake it to the winds of heaven, Bid him, in 
ſongs, to advance, and leave the rolling of his wave, 
Tell to Caros that I long for battle; and that my bow 
is weary of the chace of Cona. Tell him the mighty 
are not here; and that my arm is young. 


He went with the ſound of his ſong. Oſcar rea- 
red his voice on high. It reached his heroes on Ard- 
ven, like the noiſe of a cave T ; when the ſea of 
Togorma rolls before it and its trees meet the roa- 
ring winds. They gather round my ſon like 
the. ſtreams of the hill? when, after rain, they 


roll in the pride of their courſe. 


Ryno{caine to the mighty Caros, and ſtruck his 


flaming (pear. Come to the battle of Oſcar, O thou 


that 
* Agricola's wall which Carauſius repaired. 


+ — AS When the hollow rocks retain 
The ſound of þluſtering winds, » MIL To. 
B 


bi 
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that fitteſt on the rolling of waters. Fingal is diſtant 
far; he hears the ſongs of his bards in Morven: and 
the wind of his hall is in his hair. His terrible ſpear 
is at his ſide; and his ſhield that is like that darke- 
ned moon. Come to the battle of Oſcar; the hero 1s 
alone. 

He came not over the ſtreamy Carun “; the 
bard returned with his ſong. Gray night grows dim 
on Crona. The feaſt of ſhells is read. A hundred 
oaks burn to the wind, and faint light gleams over 
the heath. The ghoſts of Ardven paſs through the 
beam, and ſhew their dim and diſtant fornis. Comala 
* 1s half unſeen on her meteor ; and Hidallan is ſul- 
len and dim , like darkened moon behind the miſt of 
night. 

Why art thou ſad? ſaid Ryno; for he alone be- 
held the chief. Why art thou fad, Hidallan , haſt 
thou not received thy fame? The ſongs of Offian ha- 
ve been heard, and thy ghoſt has brightened in the 


wind, 

*The river Carron. 

+ This is the ſcene of Comala's death, which is the 
ſubje& of the dramatic poem. — The poet men- 
tions her in this place, in order to introduce the 
ſequel of Hidallan's ſtory, who, on account of her 


death, had been expelled from the wars of Fingal. 
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wind, when thou didſt bend from thy cloud to hear 
the ſong of Morven's bard. 


And do thine eyes behold the hero, faid Oſcar, 
like the dim meteor of night? Say, Ryno, fav, how 
fell the chicf that was fo renowned in the days of our 
fathers ? 


His name remains on the rocks of 
Cona; and I have often ſeen the ſtreams of his hills. 


Fingal, replied the bard, had driven Hidallan 
from his wars. The king's ſoul was fad for Comala, 
and his eyes could not bchold Hidallan. 


Lonely, fad, along the heath, he ſlowly mo- 
ved with ſilent ſteps. His arms hang diſordered on 
his ſide. His hair flies looſe from his helmet. The 


tear is in his down-calt eyes; and the ſigh half - ſilent 
in his brcalt. 


Three days he ſtrayed unſeen, alone, before he 
came to Lamor's halls : the moſſy halls of his fathers, 
at the ſtream of Balva *. —-— There Lamor fart 


alone 


* This is perhaps that ſmall ſtream , ſtill retaining the 
name of Balva, which runs through the romantic 
yalley of Glentivar in Stirlingſhire. Balva ſignifies 
a ſilent ſtream; and Glentivar, the jequeſtered valeg 
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alone beneath a tree; for he had ſent his people with 
Hidallan to war. The ſtream ran at his feet, and 
his gray head reſted on his ſtaff. Sightleſs are his 


aged cyes. He hums the ſong of other times. 
The noiſe of Hidallan's fect came to his car: he knew 
the tread of his ſon. 


Is the ſon of Lamor returned; or is it the found 
of his ghoſt? Haſt thou fallen on the banks of Ca- 
run, ſon of the aged Lamor? Or, if I hear the ſound 
of Hidallan's feet; where are the mighty in war? 
where are my people, Hidallan, that were wont to 
return with their echoing ſhields? Have they 


fallen on the banks of Carun ? 


No: replied the ſighing yor h, the people of | 
Lamor live. They are renowned in battle, my fa- | 
ther; but Hidallan is renowned no more, I muſt fir | 
alone on the banks of Balya, when the roar of the | 


battle grows. 


But thy fathers never ſat alone, replied the riſing 


pride of Lamor ; they never ſat alone on the banks of 
Doſt thou 
not bchold that tomb? Mine eyes diſcern it not: 


Balva, when the roar of battle roſe. 


there reſts the noble Garmallon who never fled from 
Val, 


\ 
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war. Come, thou renowned in battle, he 


fays, come to thy father's tomb. How am I 


renowned, Garmallon, for my ſon has fled from war? 


King of the ſtrcamy Balva! ſaid Hidallan with a 
ſigh, why doſt thou torment my ſoul? Lamor, I ne- 
ver feared. --- Fingal was ſad for Comala, and denied 
his wars to Hidallan: Go to the gray ſtreams of 


thy land, he ſaid, and moulder like a leafleſs oak, 


which the winds have bent over Balva, never more 
to grow. | 

And muſt I hear, Lamor replied , the lonely 
tread of Hidallan's feet? When thouſands are renow- 
ned in battle, {hall he bend over my gray ſtreams ? 
Spirit of the noble Garmallon ! carry Lamor to his 
place; his eyes are dark; his ſoul is fad: and his ſon 


has loſt his fame. 


Where, faid the youth, ſhall I ſearch for fame 
to gladden the foul of Lamor? From whence ſhall I 


return with renown, that the ſound of my arms may 


be pleaſant in his ear If I go to the chace of 
hinds, my name will not be heard. --- Lamor will 
not feel my dogs, with his hands, glad at my arri. 


val from the hill. He will not enquire of his moun- | 


tains, or of the dark-brown deer of his deſarts. 
B 3 I muſt 
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J muſt fall, ſaid Lamor, like a leafleſs oak: it 
grew on a rock, but the winds have overturned it. 
My ghoſt will be ſeen on my hills, mournful 
for my young Hidallan, Will not ye, ye miſts, as 
—— My ſon! --- 
go to Lamor's hall: there the arms of our fathers 
hang. --- Bring the ſword of Garmallon; — he took 
it from a toe, 


ye riſe, hide him from my ght! 


He went and brought the ſword with all its ſtud- 
ded thongs. He gave it to his father. The 
gray - haired hero felt tlie point with his hand. 


My ſon! — lead me to Garmallon's tomb: it 
riſes beſide that ruſtling tree. The long grals is withe- 


ted; — I heard the breeze whiſtling there. — A little 


fountain murmurs near, and ſends its water to Balva. 


There let me reſt; it is noon: and the ſun is on our 
fields. 

He led him to Garmallon's tomb. Lamor pier- 
ced the fide of his ſon.—— They \leep together; 


and their ancient halls moulder on Balva's banks. --- 


Ghoſts are ſeen there at noon: the valley is ſilent, and 


the people ſhun the place of Lamor. 
Mournful is thy tale, ſaid Ofcar, fon of the ti- 
mes of old! — My ſoul ſighs for Hidallan; he fell in 
the 


a. a6 
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the days of his youth. He flies on the deſart, and his 


wandering is in à foreign land. 


Sons of the echoing Morven! draw near to the 
foes of Fingal. Send the night away in ſongs; and 
watch the ſtrength of Caros. Oſcar goes to the peo- 
ple of other times; to the ſhales of ſilent Ardven; 
where his fathers fir dim in their clouds, and behold 
the future war. --- And art thou there, Hidallan, like 
a half- extinguiſhed meteor? Come to my ſight, in 


thy ſorrow, chief of the roaring Balva! 


The heroes move with their ſongs. --- Ofcar 
{lowly aſcends the hull. --- The meteors of night are 
ſetting on the heath before him. A diſtant torrent 
faintly roars. --- Unfrequent blaſts ruſh through aged 
oaks, The half-enlightened moon ſinks dim and red 
behind her hill. --- Feeble voices are heard on the 
heath. Oſcar drew his ſword. 


Come, ſaid the hero, O ye ghoſts of my fathers! 
ye that fought againſt the kings of the world! --- Tell 
me the deeds of future times; and your diſcourſe in 
Your Caves; when you talk together and behold your 
ſons in the fields of the valiant. 

Trenmor came, from his hill, at the voice of 
his mighty ſon. --- A cloud, like the ſteed of the 

B 4 ſtran- 
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ſtranger, ſupported his airy limbs. His robe is of the 
miſt of Lano, that brings death to the people. His 
ſword is a meteor half- extintinguiſhed. His face is 
without form, and dark. He ſigbed thrice over the 
hero: and thrice the winds of the night roarcd around. 
Many were his words to Oſcar: but they only came 
by halves to our cars: they were dark as the tales of 
other times, before the light of the ſong aroſe. He 


ſlowly vaniſhed, like a miſt that melts on the ſunny 


hill. 


It was then, O daughter of Toſcar, my ſon 
begun firſt to be ſad. He foreſaw the fall of his race 


and, at times, he was thoughtful and dark; like the 


ſun * when he carries a cloud on his face; but he 


looks afterwards on the hills of Cona. 


Oſcar paſſed the night among his fathers , gray 


morning met him on the banks of Carun, 


A green vale ſurrounded a tomb which aroſe in 

the times of old. Little hills lift their head at a di- 
ſtance ; and ſtretch their old trees to the wind. The 
warriors of Caros fat there, for they had paſled the 
ſtream 


* 


— opt obſcura nitidum ferrug ine texit. 
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ſtream by night. They appeared, like the truneks 
of aged pines, to the pale light of the morning. 


Oſcar ſtood at the tomb , and raiſed thrice his 
rerrible voice, The rocking hills echoed around: the 
ſtarting roes bounded away. And the trembling ghoſts 
of the dead fled, ſhrieking on their clouds. So ter- 


rible was the voice of my fon, when he called his 
friends. 


A thouſand ſpears roſe around; the people of Ca. 
ros roſe, -- Why daughter of Toſcar, why chat 
tear? My ſon, though alone, is brave. Oſcar is like 
a beam of the ſky; he turns around and the people 
fall. His hand is like the arm of a ghoſt, when he 
ſtretches it from a cloud; the reſt of his thin form is 
unicen; but the people die in the vale. 


My fon beheld the approach of the foc; and he 
ſtood in the ſilent darkneſs of his ſtrength. Am 
I alone , ſaid Oſcar , in the midſt of a thouſand foes? — 
Many a ſpear is there! — many a darkly-rolling 
eye! — Shall I fly to Ardven? — But did my fathers 
ever fly! ——— The mark of their arm is in a thou- 
ſand battles. --- Oſcar too will be renowned. 


come, ye dim ghoſts of my fathers, and bchold my 
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deeds in war ! --- I may fall; but I will be renowned 
like the race of the echoing Morven . 


He ſtood dilated in his place, like a flood ſwel- 
ling in narrow vale. The battle came, but they fell: 
bloody was the ſword of Oſcar. The noiſe 
reached his people at Crona; they came like a hun- 
dred ſtreams. The warriors of Caros fled, and Oſcar 
remained like a rock left by the cbbing ſea. 


Now C 
« This paſſage 1s very like the ſoliloquy of Ulyſies 


upon a ſimilar occaſion. 

"Qiuci tyw, Ti walw; N. Wi Karov ane 
oi , 

IAH rg HD To dt ei BUKEY GAOW 


Msvog &c. Hom. II. 11. 


What farther ſubterfuge, what hopes remain? 
What ſhame , inglorious if I quit the plain? 
What danger, fingly if I ſtand the ground, 

My friends all ſcatter'd, all the foes around? 
Yet wherefore doubtful ? let this truth ſuffice ; 
The brave meets danger, and the coward flies : 
To die or conquer proves a hero's heart, 

And knowing this, I know a ſoldier's part. 
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Now dark and deep, with all his ſteeds, Caros 
rolled his might along: the little ſtreams are loſt in 


his courſe; and the carth is rocking round. 


Battle ſpreads from wing to wing: ten thouſand ſwords 


gleam at once in the ſky. But why ſhould 
Offian ſing of battles: — Fer never more {hall my 
ſteel (hine in war. I remember the days of my youth 
with ſorrow 3; whcn | fecl the weakneſs of my arm. 
Happy are they who fell in their youth, in the midſt 
of their renown! --- They have not bchcld the tombs 
of their friends: or failed to bend the bow of their 


ſtrength. Happy art thou, O Oſcar, in the 


midſt of thy ruſhing blaſt. Thou often goeſt to the 
fields of thy fame, where Caros fled from thy lifted 
ſword. 


Darkneſs comes on my ſoul, O fair daughter of 
Toſcar, I bchold not the form of my fon at Carun; 
nor the figure of Oicar on Crona. The ruſtling winds 
have carried him far away; and the heart of his fa- 
ther is ſad. 


But lead me, O Malvina, to the found of my 
woods, and the roar of my mountain ſtreams. Let 
the chace be heard on Cona; that I may think on the 

days 
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days of other years. --- And bring me the harp, O 
maid, that I may touch it when the light of my ſoul 
ſhall ariſe, 


Be thou near, to learn the ſong; 


and future times ſhall hear of Oilian. 


The ſons of the feeble hereafter will lift the voice 
on Cona, and, looking up to the rocks, ay, „ Here 
Oſſian dwelt. * They ſhall admire the chiefs of old, 
and the race that are no more ; while we ride on our 
clouds, Malvina, on the wings of the roaring winds, 
Our voices ſhall be heard, at times, in the deſart; 
and we ſhall ſing on the winds of the rock, 


THE 
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9 youth is like the dream of the hunter on the 
hill of heath. He ſleeps in the mild beams 


of the ſun; but he awakes amidſt a ſtorm; the [red 
lightning flies around: and the trees ſhake their 
heads to the wind. He looks back with joy on the 
day of the ſun, and the pleaſant dreams of his reſt! 


When 


* Tnis- thona, i. e. the iſland of waves, was a coun- 


try of Scandinavia ſubject to its own king, but de- 
pending upon the kingdom of Lochlin. — This 
poem is an epiſode introduced in a great work 
compoſed by Offian , in which the actions of his 
friends, and his beloved fon Oſcar were interwo- 
The work itſelf is loſt, but ſome epi- 
ſodes, and the ſtory of the poem, are handed down 


ven. 


by tradition, There are ſome now living, who, 
in their youth, have heard the whole repeated. 


—— — 
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When ſhall Oſſian's youth return, or his car 
delight in the {ound of arms? When ſhall I, like 
Oſcar, travel * in the light of my ſteel? -.-- Come, 
with your ſtreams, ye hills of Cona, and liſten to 
the voice of Offian ! The ſong riſes, like the ſun, 
in my ſoul; and my heart fccls the joys of other 
times. 


I bchold my towers, O Selma! and the oaks of 
thy ſhadcd wall: --- thy ſtreams ſound in my car; thy 


heroes gather round. Fingal fits in the midſt ; and 


leans on the ſhicld of Trenmor: --- his ſpear ſtands 
againſt the wall; hc liſtens to the ſong of his bards. --- 
The deeds of his arm are heard; and the actions of 
the king in his youth. 


Oſcar had returned from the chace, and heard 


the hero's praiſe. --= He took the ſhield of Branno 1 


from 


* Travelling in the greatneſs of his ſtrength. 


IS Alan IxXiii. 1. 


+ This is Branno, the fatner of Everallin, and grand. 

father to Oſcar; he was of lriſh extraction and 
lord of the country round the lake of Lego. — His 
great actions are handed down by tradition, and 
his hoſpitality has paſled into a proverb. 


rd 
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from the wall; his eyes were filled with tears. Red 
was the check of youth. His voice was trembling. 


low. My ſpear {hook its bright head in his hand: 
he ſpoke to Morven's king. 


Fingal! thou king of heroes! Oſſian, next to 
him in war! ye have fought the battle in your youth; 
your names are renowned in ſong. --- Oſcar is like 
the miſt of Cona : I appear and vaniſh. -- The 
bard will not know my name. --- The hunter will 
not ſcarch in the heath for my tomb. Let me fight, 
O heroes, in the battles of Inis- thona. Diſtant is 
the land of my war ! --- ye {hall not hear of Oſcar's 


fall. Some bard may find me there, and give 


my name to the ſong. --- The daughter of the ſtran- 
ger {hall ſce my tomb, and weep over the youth that 
came from afar. The bard ſhall ſay, at the feaſt, 
hear the ſong of Oſcar from the diſtant land. 


Oſcar, replied the king of Morven thou ſhalt 


fight, ſon of my fame! --- Prepare my dark -boſo- 


med ſhip to carry my hero to Inis-thona. Son of 


my (on, regard our fame; — for thou art of the 
race of renown. Let not the children of ſtrangers 


ſay, feeble are the ſons of Morven! 


Be thou, 


in battle, like the roaring ſtorm; mild as the evening 
ſun 
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groves. He ruſhed into the echoing bay of Runa; 


is pale and withered now, like the oak of Lano. | 
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fun in peace. --- Tell, Oſcar, to Inis-thona's king, 
that Fingal remembers his youth; when we ſtrove in 
the combat together in the days of Agandecca. 


They lifted up the ſounding fail } the wind whiſt- 
led through the thongs * of their maſts. Waves 
laſhed the oozy rocks : the ſtrength of ocean roared. 
My ſon beheld, from the wave, the land of 


and ſent his ſword to Annir king of ſpears. 


The gray - haired hero roſe, when he ſaw the 
ſword of Fingal. His eyes were full of tears, and he 


remembered the battles of their youth. Twice they 
lifted the ſpear before the lovely Agandecca: heroes 
ſtood far diſtant, as if two ghoſts contended. 


But now, begun the king, I am old; the ſword 


lies uſeleſs in my hall. Thou who art of Morven'; 
race! Annir has been in the ſtrife of ſpears; but he 


have no ſon to meet thee with joy, or to carry thee | 
to the halls of his fathers. Argon is pale in the tomb, 


and Ruro is no more. My daughter is in the hall 
of i} 


Leather thongs were uſed in Oſſian's time, inſtead 
of ropes, | 
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ef ſtrangers, and longs to bchold my tomb. 
Her ſpouſe ſhakes ten thouſand ſpears; and comes ® 
like a cloud of death from Lano. — Come thou, 
to ſhare the feaſt of Annir, ſon of echoing Morven. 


Three days they feaſted together; on the fourth 
Annir heard the name of Oſcar T.. They rejoi- 


ced 


* Cormalo had reſolved on a war againſt his ſather« 

in-law Annir king of Inis- thona, in order to de- 
prive him of his kingdom: the injuſtice of his de- 
ſigns was ſo much reſented by Fingal, that he ſent 
his grandſon, Oſcar, to the alliſtance of Annir. 
Both armies came ſoon to a battle, in which the 
conduct and valour of Oſcar obtained a complete 
victory. An end was put to the war by the death 
of Cormalo, who ſell in a ſingle combat, by Oſcar's 
hand, — Thus is the ſtory delivered down by 
tradition; though the poet, to raiſe the character 
of his fon, makes Oſcar himſell propoſe the expe- 
dition, 

+ It was thought, in thoſe days of heroiſm, ad in- 
fringement upon the laws of hoſpitality, to aſk the 
name of a ſtranger, before. he had fcaſted three 
days in the great hall of the family. He that aſ ka 

C the 
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[ [ ced in the ſhell “; and purſued the boars ot 
I; Runa. 

| 1 | Beſide the fount of moſly ſtones, the weary he- 
| | rocs reſt. The tcar ſtcals in ſecret from Annir: and 
b | he broke the riſing ſigh. Here darkly reſt. 
| | | the hero ſaid, the children of my youth. --- This | 
| ; | ſtone is the tomb of Ruro : that trce ſounds over the | 
iN grave of Argon. Do ye hear my voice, O my ſons, | 
1 within your narrow houſe? Or do ye ſheak in theſe 
| [ | Tuſiling leaves, when the winds of the deſart riſe? 
| 1 | King of Inis-thona, ſaid Oſcar, how fell the | 
Þ'1 children of youth? The wild boar often ruſhes over 
| | ; their tombs, but he does not diſturb the hunters, 
| 4 They purſue deer f formed of clouds, and bend 
| their 
14 the name of the ſtranger , is, to this day, an oppro- 
| 1 brious term applied, in the north, to the inhoſpi- 
i table, 
ji [4 * To rejoice in the ſhell is a phraſe for feaſting ſump- 
l} |. tuouſly and drinking freely. I haye obſerved in a 
14 preceding note, that the ancient Scots drunk in 
Il | ſchells. 

|} 1 r The notion of Offian concerning the ſtate of the 
14 deceaſed, was the ſame with that of the ancient ; 
It | Greeks _ 
wi: 
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their airy bow. --- They ſtill love the ſport of their 
youth; and mount the wind with joy. 
| Cor- 
Greeks and Romans. They imagined that the ſouls 
purſued, in their ſeparate ſtate, the employments 
and pleaſures of their former life, 
Arma procul, curruſque virim miratur tuanes, 
Stant terra defixe haſte, paſſimque ſoluti 
Per campumn paſcuntur equi, que gratia curruum 
Armerumque fuit vivis; qua cura nitentes 
Paſcere eq ubs, eadem ſequitur tellure repaſtot. 
| Vire 
The chief heheld their chariots from afar; 
Their ſhining arms and courſers train'd to War: 
Their lances fix'd in earth, their ſteeds around, 
Free from the harneſs, graze the flow'ry ground, 
The love of horſes which they had, alive, 
And care of chariots, after death ſurvive. 
| DRYDEN, 
Tov de uer tiotvonro HU *Hparayeln 
Eid N. 
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cormalo, replied the king, is chief of ten 
thouſand ſpears; he dwclls at the dark - rolling waters 
of Lano *; which ſcnd forth the cloud of death. He 
came to Runa's echoing halls, and ſought the honour 
of the ſpear T. The youth was lovely as the firſt 
beam 


Now I the ſtrength of Hercules behold, 
A tow'ring ſpeftre of gigantic mold; 
Gloomy as night he ſtands in act to throw 
Th” aerial arrow from the twanging bow. 
Around his breaſt a wond'rons zone is roll'd 
Where woodland monſters grin in fretted gold, 
There ſullen lions ſternly ſeem to roar, 
The bear to growl, to foam the tuſky boar, 
There war aud havock and deſtruction ſtood, 
And vengeſul murder red with human blood, 


PO PRE. 


# Lano was a lake of Scandinavia, remarkable, in the 
days of Offian, for emitting a peſtilential vapour in 
autumn. And thou O valiant Duchomar , like the miſt 
of marſhy Lano; when it ſails over the plains of an- 
tumu, and brings death to the people, 

FIN GAL, B. I. 


+ By the honour of the ſpear is meant a kind of tourna« 


nament practiſed among the ancient nothern nations. 
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beam of the ſun; and few were they who could meet 
him in fight ! — My hcrocs yielded to Cormalo; and 
my daughter loved tlie ſon of Lano. 


Argon and Ruro returned from the chace; the 
tears of their pride deſccnded: — They rolled their 


ſilent eyes on Runa's keroces, becauſe they yielded to a 


ſtranger : three days they feaſicd with Cormalo: on 


the fourth my Argon fought. --- But who could fight 
with Argon ! --- Lano's chick was overcome, His 
heart ſwelled with the grief of pride, and he reſolved, 


in ſecret, to behold the death of my ſons. 


They went to the hills of Runa, and purſued the 
dark - brown hinds. The arrow of Cormalo few in 
ſecret; and my children fell, He came to the mai 


Gf his love; to Inis- thona's dark - haircd raid, 


They fled over the deſart --- and Annir remained alcne, 


Night came on and day appcared ; nor Argon's 
voice, nor Ruro's came. At length their much -1o- 
ved dog is ſcen; the fleet and bounding Runar. He 


came into the hall and howled; and ſcemed to look 


towards the place of their fall, We followed 
him: we found them here; and laid them by this 
molly ſtream. This is the haunt of Annir, when the 

C $ chace 
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chace of the hinds is over. I bend like the trunk of 


an aged oak above them: ard my tears for ever flow, 


O Ronnan! ſaid the riſing Oſcar, Ogar king of 
ſpears ! call my heroes to my fide, the ſons of ſtrea- 
my Morven. To-day wc go to Lano's water, that 
ſends forth the cloud cf death. Cormalo will not 
long rejoice; death is often at the point of our ſwords, 


They came over the deſart like ſtormy clouds, 
when the winds roll them over the heath: their edges 
are tinged with lightning: and the echoing groves fo- 
reſee the ſtorm. The horn of Oſcar's battle was he- 


ard; and Lano ſhock in all its waves. The children 


of the lake convened around the ſounding ſhicld of 
Cormalo. 


Oſcar fought, as he was wont in battle. Corma- 
lo fell beneath his ſword : and the ſons of the diſmal 


Lano fley to their ſecret vales. Oſcar brought 


the daughter of Inis- thona to Annir's echoing halls, 
The face of age was bright with joy; he bleſt the king 
of ſwords, 


How great was the joy of Offian, when he be. 
held the diſtant fail of his ſon! ir was like a cloud of 
light that riſes in the caſt, when the traveller is ſad 


in 


N 
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in a land unknown; and diſmal night, with her ghoſts, 
1s ſitting around him. 


We brought him, with ſongs, to Selma's halls. 
Fingal ordered the feaſt of ſhells to be f read. A thou- 
ſand bards raiſed the name of Oſcar: and Morven anſ- 
wered to the noiſe. The daughter of Toſcar was the- 
re, and her voice was like the harp; when the diſtant 
ſound comes, in the evening, on the ſoft- rullling 
breeze of the vale. 


O lay me, ye that ſee the liglit, near ſome rock 
of my hills: let the thick hazels be around, let the 
ruſtling oak be near. Green be the place of my reſt; 
and let the ſound of the diſtant torrent be heard, 
Daughter of Toſcar, take the harp, and rate the 
lovely ſong of Selma; that ſleep may overtake my 
foul in the midſt of joy; that the dreams of my youth 
may return, and the days of the mighty Fingal. 

Selma! I behold thy towers, thy trees, and 
ſhaded wall. I fee the herocs of Morven; and hear 
the ſong of bards. Ofcar lifts the {word of Cormalo; 
and a thouſand youths admire its ſtudded thongs. 
They look with wonder on my ſon ; and admire the 
ſtrength of his arm. They mark the joy of his fa- 
ther's eyes; they long for an equal fame. 
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And ye ſhall have your fame, O ſons of ſtreamy 
Morven. --- My foul is often brightened with the 
ſong; and I remember the companions of my youth, 
hut {lcep deſcends with the ſound of the harp3 
and plcaſant dreams begin to riſe. Ye ſons of the 
chace ſtand far diſtant, nor diſturb my reſt, The 
bard of other times converſes now with his fathers, 
the chiefs of the days of old. — Sons of the cha- 
ce, ſtand far diſtant; diſturb not the dreams of 


Oſſian. 


THE 


HE 


1 HE 
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* 
1 


on of the diſtant land, who dwelleſt in the ſecret 


cell ! do I hear the ſounds of thy grove? or 


is it the voice of thy ſongs? The torrent was loud 


in 


This poem is compleat ; nor does it appear from 


tradition, that it was introduced, as an epiſode, 
into any of Offian's great works. It is called, 
in the original, Duan a Chuldich, or the Culdee's 
poem, becauſe it was addreſſed to one of the firſt 
Chriſtian miſſionaries, who were called, from their 
retired life, Culdees, or ſequeſtered perſons — The 
ſtory bears a near reſemblance to that which was 
tne foundation of the Iliad, Fingal, on his return 
from Ireland, after he had cxpelled Swaran from 
that kingdom, made a feaſt to all his heroes: he 
forgot to invite Ma - ronnan and Aldo, two chiefs, 
who had not been along with him on his expedi- 
tion. They reſented his neglect; and went over to 

C5 Erra» 
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in my car, but I heard a tuncful voice; doſt thon 
praiſe the chiefs of thy land; or the ſpirits “ of the 
wind? — But, lonely dweller of the rock! look 
over that heathy plain: thou ſeeſt green tombs, with 
their rank, whiſtling graſs; with their ſtones of 
molly heads: thou ſeeſt them, ſon of the rock, but 
Oſſian's eyes have failed. 


A mountain ſtream comes roaring down and 
ſends its waters round a green bill: four moſly ſto- 
nes, in the midſt of withered graſs, rear their heads 
on the top: two trees, which the ſtorms have bent, 

ſpread 


Erragon king of Sora, a country of Scandina- 
via, the declared enemy of Fingal. The va- 
lour of Aldo ſoon gained him a great reputa- 
tion in Sora: and Lorma the beautiful wife of Er- 
ragon fell in love with him; — He found means 
to eſcape with her, and to come to Fingal, who 
reſided then in Selma on the weſtern coaſt. — Fr- 
ragon invaded Scotland, and was ſlain in battle 
by {Gaul the fon of Morni, after he had rejected 
terms of peace offered him by Fingal. — In this 
war Aldo fell, in a ſingle combat, by the hands 
ef his rival Erragon; and the unfortunate Lorma 
alterwards died of grief. 
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ſpread their whiſtling branches around. This 
is thy dwelling, Erragon “; this thy narrow houſe: 
the ſound of thy ſhells has been long forgot in Sora: 
and thy ſhicld is become dark in thy hall. _— 
Erragon, king of ſhips! chief of diſtant Sora! how 


haſt thou fallen on our mountains P! How is the 
mighty low! 


Son of the ſecret cell! doſt thou delight in ſongs? 
Hear the battle of Lora; the ſound of its ſtcel is long 
ſince paſt. So thunder on the darkened hill roars and 
15 no more. The ſun returns with his filent beams: 


the glittering rocks, and green heads of the mountains 


(mile. 
The 


* Erragon, or Ferg-thonn, ſignifies the rage of the 
waves; probably a poetica name given him by 


Oſſian himſelf ; for he goes by the name of Annir 


in tradition. 


7 The beauty of Iſrael is ſlain on thy high places: 
how are the mighty fallen ! 


2 SAM, ii. 19. 


How are the mighty fallen in the mids of the 
battle! O Jonathan, thou waſt ſlain in thine high 
places, 2 SAM. ii. 25, 
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The bay of Cona received our {hips **, from 
Ullin's rolling waves: our white {heets hung looſe 


to the mails : and the boiſterous winds roared behind 


the groves of Morven. The horn of the king 
is ſounded, and the dcer ſtart from their rocks. Our 
arrows flew in the woods; the fcalt of the hill was 
ſpread. Our joy was great on our rocks, for the fall 


of the terrible Swaran. 


Two heroes were forgot at our feaſt ; and the 
rage of their boſoms burned. They rolled their red 
eyes in ſecret; the ſigh burſt from their breaſts, They 
were ſcen to talk together, and to throw their ſpears 
on carth. They were two dark clouds, in the miſt 
of our joy; like pillars of miſt on the ſettled ſea ; it 


glitters to the ſun, but the mariners fear a ſtorm, 


Raiſe my white fails, ſaid Ma- ronnan, raiſe them 
to the winds of the weſt; let us ruſh, O Aldo, 
through the foam of the northern wave. We arc 
forgot at the feaſt: but our arms have been red in 
blood. Let us leave the hills of Fingal, and ſerve 


the king of Sora. His countenance is fierce, 


and 


* This was at Fingal's return from his war againſt 
Swaran. 
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and the war darkens round his ſpear. Let us be re- 


nowned, O Aldo, in the battles of echoing Sora. 


They took their ſwords and ſhields of thongs; 
and ruſhed to Lumar's founding bay. They came to 
Sora's haughty king, the chief of bounding ſteeds. 
Erragon had returned from the chace ; his 
ſpear was red in blood. He bent his dark face to the 


ground: and whiſtled as he went. ——— He took 


the ſtrangers to his feaſts ; they fought and conquered 


in his wars. 


Aldo returned with his fame towards Sora's lofty 


walls. --- From her tower looked the ſpouſe of Erra- 


gon, the humid, rolling eyes of Lorma. Her 
dark. brown hair flies on the wind of ocean: her 
white breaſt heaves, like ſnow on tlie heath; when 
the gentle winds ariſe, and ſlowly move it in the light. 
She ſaw young Aldo, like the beam of Sora's ſetting 
fun. Her ſoft heart ſighed: rears filled her eyes; and 


her white arm ſupported her heed. 


Three days ſhe ſat within the hall, and covered 


- grief with joy. — On the fourth ſhe fled with the 


hero, along the rolling! ſea. They came to 


Cona's moſſy towers, to Fingal king of ſpears. 


Alds 
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Aldo of the heart of pride! ſaid the riſing king 
ef Morven, ſhall I defend thee from the wrath of 
Sora's injured king? who will now reccive my peo- 
ple into their halls, or give the feaſt of ſtrangers, ſin- 
ce Aldo, of the little ſoul, has carried away the fair 
of Sora? Go to thy hills, thou feeble hand, and 
hide thce in thy caves; mournful is the bat:le we muſt 
fight, with Sora's gloomy king. os Spirit of the 
noble Trenmor ! when will Fingal ceaſe to fight? I 
was born in the midſt of battles *, and my ſteps 
muſt move in blood to my tomb. But my hand did 
not injure the weak, my ſteel] did not touch the feeble 
in arms. --- I bchold thy tempeſts, O Morven, which 
will overturn my halls; when my children are dead 
in battle, and none remains to dwell in Selma. Then 
will the fecble come, bur they will not know my 
tomb: my renown is in the ſong : and my actions 
ſhall be as a dream to future times. 

His people gathered around Erragon, as the 
ſtorms round the ghoſt of night; when he calls them 

from 


* Comhal the Father of Fingal was ſlain in battle, 


againſt the tribe of Morni, the very day that Fins; 


gal was born; ſo that he may, with propriety , be 
uid to have been bern in the midſt of battles, 


te 


and lifts ten thouſand ſwords. 
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from the top of Morven, and prepares to pour them 
on the land of the ſtranger. 


He came to the 
ſhore of Cona, and ſent his bard to the king; to de- 
mand the combat of thouſands; or the land of many 
hills. 

Fingal fat in his hall with the companions of his 
youth around him, The young hcrocs were at the 
chace, and far diſtant in the deſart. The gray - haired 
chicfs talked of other times, and of the ations of 
their youth; when the aged Narthmor * came, the 
king! of ſtreamy Lora. 

This is no time, begun the chief, to hear the 
ſongs of other years : Erragon frowns on the coaſt, 


Gloomy 1s the king 


among his chiefs ! he is like the darkened moon, 


amidſt the metcors of night. 


Come, faid Fingal, from thy hall, thou daugh- 


ter of my love; come from thy hall, Boſmina 7, 


maid of ſtreamy Morven! Narthmor, take the ſteeds ** 


of 


« Neart - mor , great flrenght, Lora, noiſy. 

+ Boſ-mhina, ſoft and tender hand, She was the youn- 
geſt of Fingal's children. 

4 Theſe were probably horſes taken in the incur- 
ſious of the Caledonians into the Roman province, 


which 
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of the ſtrangers, and attend the daughter of Fingal : 
Jet her bid the king of Sora to our feaſt, to Selma's 
ſhaded wall. Offer him, O Bo'mina. the 


peace of herocs, and the wealth of generous Aldo: 


our youths are far diſtant, and age is on our trem- 
bling hands, 


She came to the hoſt of Erragon, like a beam 


of light to a cloud. In her right hand ſhone 
an arrow of gold; and in her left a ſparkling hell, 


the ſign of Morven's peace. Erragon brighte- 
ned in her preſence as a rock, before the ſudden be- 
ams of the ſun; when they iſſue from a broken cloud, 
divided by the roaring wind. 

Son of the diſtant Sora, begun the mildly bluſ- 
hing maid, come to the feait of Morven's king, to 
Selma's ſhaded walls. Take the peace of heroes, O 
warrior, and let the dark {word reſt by thy fide. --- 
And if thou chuſeſt the wealth of kings, hear the 


words of the gencrous Aldo. He gives to Er. 


ragon an hundred ſteeds, the children of the rein: 
an hundred maids from diſtapt lands; an hund- 
red hawks with fluttering wing, that fly acroſs the ſky, 

An 


which ſeems to be intimated in the phraſe of ths 


feeds of ſirangerg, 


r the 
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An hundred girdles “ ſhall alſo be thine, to bind 
high - boſomed women; the friends of the births of 
heroes, and the cure of tlie ſons of toil. --= Ten 
ſhells ſtudded with gems ſhall ſhine in Sora's towers: 


the blue water trenibles on their Nars, and ſeems to 


be ſparkling wine. They gladdened once the 


kings of the world “, in the midſt of their echoing 
halls. Theſe, O hero, ſhall be thine; or thy whi- 


te · bolomed ſpouſe. Lorma ſhall roll her 


bright eyes in thy halls ; though Fingal loves the ge- 
nerous Aldo : --- Fingal ! --- who never injured a he- 


ro, though his arm is ſtrong. | 
Soft 


* Sanfified girdles, till very lately, were kept in 
many families in the north of Scotland ; they were 
bound about women in labour, and were ſuppoſed 
to alleviate their pains, and to accelerate the birth, 
They were impreſied with ſeveral myſtical figures, 
and the ceremony of binding them about the woe 
man's waiſt, was accompanied with words and geſa 
tures which ſhewed the cuſtom to have come 


originally from the druids, 
% The Roman emperors. Theſe ſhells were ſoma 
of the ſpoils of the province. | 
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Soft voice of Cona ! replied the king, tell him, 


that he ſpreads his feaſt in vain. Let Fingal 


pour his ſpoils around me; and bend beneath my 
power, Let him give me the ſwords of his fathers, 
and the ſhields of other times; that my children may 
behold them in my halls, and ſay, *© Theſe are the 
arms of Fingal. <« | 


Never ſhall they behold them in thy halls, faid 
the riſing pride of the maid ; they are in the mighty 
hands of heroes who never yielded in war. --- King 
of the cchoing Sora! the ſtorm is gathering on our 
hills. Doſt thou not forſce the fall of thy people, 
ſon of the diſtant land? | 


She came to Selma's ſilent halls; the king beheld 
her down -caſt eyes. He roſe from his place, in his 
ſtrength, and (hook his aged locks. —— He took 
the ſounding mail of Trenmor, and the dark- brown 
ſhield of his fathers. Darkneſs filled Selina's hall, 
when he {ſtretched his hand to his ſpear : - the ghoſts of 
thouſands were near, and foreſaw the death of the peo- 
ple. Terrible joy roſe in the face of the aged herocs: 
they ruſhed to meet the foe; their thoughts are on the 

actions 
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actions of other years: 
tomb. | 


and on the fame of the 


Now the dogs of the chace appearcd at Trathal's 
tomb: Fingal knew that his young heroes followed 
them, and he ſtopt in the midſt of his courſe, ———_ 
Oſcar appeared the firſt ; --- then Merni's fon, and 
Nemi's race: Fercuth * ſhewed his glocmy form: 
Dermid ſpread his dark hair on the wind. 
me the laſt. 


Oſſian ca. 
O fon of the rock f, I hummed the 
ſong of other times: my (pear ſupported my ſteps 
over the little ſtreams, and my thoughts were of 
Fingal ſtruck his boſſy (ſhield ; and 
gave the diſmal ſign of war; a thouſand ſwords , 
at once unſheathed , 


mighty men. 


gleam on the waving heath. 
Three gray - haired ſons of ſong raiſe the runeful, 


mournful voice, ——o Deep and dark with ſoun- 


ding 
& Fear-cuth, the ſame with Fergus, the man of the 
word, or a commander of an army. 
+ The poet addreſſes himſelf to the Culdee, 
* He ſpake; and to confirm his words out- flew, 
Millions of flaming ſwords, drawn from the thighs 
Of mighty Cherubim; the ſudden blaze 
Far round illumin'd hell. 
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ding ſteps, we ruſh, a gloomy ridge, along: like 
the ſhower of a ſtorm when it pours on the narrow 
vale. | 
The king of Morven fat on his hill: the ſun- 
beam * of battle flow on the wind: the companions 
of his youth are ncar, with all their waving locks of 


Joy roſe in the heroes eyes when he be— 


age. 
held his fons in war; when he ſaw them anudit the 
lightning of ſwords, and mindful of the dceds of 


their fathers. Erragon came on, in his ſtrength, 


like the roar of a winter ſtream: the battle falls in his 


courſe, and death 1s at his fide, 


Who comes, ſaid Finga!, like the bounding roe, 
like the hart of echoing Cona ? His ſhield glitters on 
his lide; and the clang of his armour is mournful. 
— — He meets with Errazon in the ſtrife! -.. Be- 
hold the battle of the chiefs! --- it is like the con- 
tending of ghoſts in a gloomy ſtorm. — hut 
falleſt thou, ſon of the hill, and is thy white boſem 


ſtained wie h blood? Weep, unhappy Lorma, Aldo 


is no more. 
The 


I have obſerved in a former note, that the ſtandard 


of Fingal was called the ſun- beam from its being | 


ſtudded witn ſtones and gold. 
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The king took the ſear of his ſtrength; for he 
was ſad for the fall of Ald; : he bent his dcathful 


eyes on the foe; but Gaul met the king of Hora. — 
Who can relate the fight of the chiefs:— The 
mighty ſtranger fell. 


Sons of Cona! Finga! cried aloud, ſtop the hand 
of death. --- Mighty was he that is now ſo low! and 
much is he mourned in Sora! The {tranger will co— 


me towards his hall, and wonder why it is ſilent. 


The king is fallen, O ſtranger, and the joy of his 


houſe is ceaſed. Liſten to the ſound of his 


woods: perhaps his ghoſt is there; but he is far dif- 
tant, on Morven, beneath the ſword of a foreign 


foe. 


Such were the words of Firgal, when the bard 
raiſed the ſong of peace; Wwe ſtopped our uplifted 
{words , and ſpared the feeble foe. We laid Erragon 
in that tomb; and I raiſed the voice of grief: the 
clouds of night came rolling down, and the ghoſt of 
Erragon appeared to ſome. --- His face was cloudy 
and dark; and an half- formed figh is in his breaſt, 
Eleſt be thy foul, O king of Sora! thine 


arm was terrible in war! 


D 3 Lorma 
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Lorma fat, in Aldo's hall, at the light of a fla 
ming oak: the night came, bur he did not return; 
and the foul of Lorma is ſad. -= What dctains thce, 
hunter of Cona ? for thou didſt prom:'e to return. 
— Has the deer been diſtant far; and do the daik 
winds ſigh, round thee, on the heath: I am in the 
land of ſtrangers, where is my friend, but Aldo? 
Come from thy echoing hills, O my belt beloved! 


Her eyes arc turned toward the gate, and ſhe 
She thinks it is Aldo's 


: but ſorrow returns 


liſtens to the ruſtling bla't, 


tread, and joy riſcs in her fac 


again, like a thin cloud on the moon. — And 
thou wilt not return, my love? Let me behold the 
face of the hill. The mocn is in the caſt. Calm 
and bright is the breaſt of the lake! When ſhall 
J hear his voice, loud and diſtant on the wind? Co- 


me from thy cchoing hills, hunter of woody Cona! 


His thin ghoſt appeared, on a rock, like the 


watry beam of the moon, when it ruſhes from bet— 


ween two clouds, and the midnight {hower 1s on the 


fheld. 


She followed the empty form qver the 


heath, ſor ſhe knew that her hero tell. — I heard | 


her approaching cries on the wind, like the mourn— 
ful voice of the breeze, when it ſighs on the graſs of 
the cave. She 


0 
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She came, {he found her hero: her voice was 
heard no more: ſilent ſhe rolled her fad eyes; ſhe 
was pale as a watry cloud , that riſes from thc la- 


ke, to the beam of the moon. 


Few were her days on Cona: ſhe nk into the 
tomb: Fingal commanded his ba ds; and tucy ſang 
over the death of Lorma. The daughters * of Nor, 
ven mourned her for one day in the year, when the 


dark winds of autumn returned. 


Son of the diſtant land r, thou dwelleſt in the 
field of fame: O let thy ſong riſe, at times, in the 
praiſe of thoſe that fell: that their thin ghoſts may 
rejoice around thee 3 and the ſoul of Lorma come on 
2 moon beam ++, when thou lieſt down to reſt, and 
the moon looks into thy cave. Then ſhalr thou ſee 
her lovely; but the tear is ſtill on her check. 

CON. 


* The daughters of Iſrael went yearly to lament the 
daughter of Jephthah the Gileadite four days in a 
year, JUDGES Xi. 40. 

+ The poet addreſſes himſelf to the Culdee. 

++ Be thou on a mooon- beam, O Morna, near the 
window of my reſt; when my thoughts are of pea- 
ce; and the din of arms is over. 
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1 id not Oſſian hear à voice? or is it the ſound 


of days that are no more? Often does the 


memory of former times come, like the evening ſun 


OR 


© Conlath was the yonngeſt of Morni's ſons, and bro- 
ther to the celebrated Gaul, who is ſo often men- 
tioned in Offian's poems. He was in love with 
Cuthéna the daughter of Rumar, when Toſcar the 
ſon of Kinfena, accompanied by Fercuti his friend, 
from Ireland, at Mora where Conlath dwelt, He 
was hoſpitably reccived, and according to the cuf- 
tom of tne times, feaſted, three days with Con- 
latn. On the fourth he fet ſail, and coaſting the 
iſ land of waves, probably one of the Hebrides, he 


ſaw Cuthona hunting, fell in love with her, and 


carried her away, by force, in his ſhip. He was 


forced, by ſtreſs of weather, into I-thona a deſart 


Iſle. In the mean time Conlath, hearing of the 


rape, failed aſter him, and found him on the point 
61 
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en my foul. Thc noile of the chace is renewed; and, 
in thought, I lit the ſpear. — ut Offian did 
hear a voice: Who art thou, ſon of the night? The 
ſons of little men are alleep, and the midnight wind 
is in my hall. Perhaps it is the ſhield of Fingal that 
echocs to the blaſt, ir hangs in Oſſian's hall, and he 


feels it lometimes with his hands. ——— Yes! --- TI 


hear thee, my friend: long has thy voice been ab. 
ſent from mine ear! What brings thee, on thy cloud, 
0 Oſſian, ſon of the gencruus Mornt 2 Are the 


friends 


of ſailing for the coaſt of Ireland. They fought 3 
and they, and their ſollowers fell by mutual wounds. 
Cuthona did not long ſurvive : for ſhe died of grief 
tie third day after. Fingal, hearing of their un- 
fortunate death, ſent Stormal the ſon of Moran to 
bury them, but ſorgot to fend a bard to ſing the 
funeral ſong over their torabs, The ghoſt of Con- 
lath came, long after, to Oſſian, to intreat him to 
tranſmit, to poſterity, his and Cuthéna's fame. For 
it was the opinion of the times, that the fouls of 
the deceaſed were not bappy , till their elegies were 
compoſed by a bard. ——— Thus is the ſtory of 


the poem handed down by tradition, 
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friends of the aged near thee? Where is Oſcar, ſon 
of fame ? --- He was often near thee, O Conlath, 


when the din of battle roſe. 


GHOST of ConLlarr. 


Sleeps the ſweet voice of Cona, in the midſt of 
his ruſtling hall? Sleeps Oſſian in his hall, and his 
friends without their fame? The ſea rolls round the 
dark I-thona *, and cur tombs are not ſcen by the 
ſtranger. How long \ hall our fame be unhcard, ſon 


of the echoing Morven ? 


OsSIAN. 


O that mine eyes could bchold thee, as thou 
ſitreſt, dim, on thy cloud! Art thou like the miſt 
of Lano; or an hal- extinguiſhed mereor? Of hat 
are the {ſkirts of thy robe? Of what is thine airy 


bow ? But he 1s gone on his blaſt like the 


ſhadow of miſt. --- Come from thy wall, my harp, 
and let me hear thy ſound, Let the light of memory 
riſe on I-thuna ; that I may bchold my friends. And 
Oſſian does behold his friends, on the dark-blue iſle. 
--- The cave of Thona appcars, with its molly rocks 

and 


* [-thonn, iſland of wares, one of the uninhabi- 


ted weltern iſles, 


NC; 


{h! 


{on 
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and bending trees. A ſtream roars at its month, and 
Toſcar bends over its courſe. Fercuth is ſad by his 
ſide : and the maid * of his love fits at a diſtance, 
and weeps. Does the wind of the waves deccive me? 
Or do I hear them fpcak ? 
ToscaR. 

The night was ſtormy, From their hills the groa 
ning oaks came down. The ſea darkly-tumbled be- 
ncath the blaſt, and the roaring waves were climbing 


againſt our rocks, --- The lightning came often and 


ſhcwed the blaſted fern. --- Fercuth! I ſaw the ghoſt 


of nigth . Silent he ſtood, on that bank; his robe 
of miſt flew on the wind. - I could bchold his rears: 


an aged man he ſcemed , and full of thought, 


FERCUTH, 
It was thy father, O Toſcar; and he foreſees 
{ome death among his race. Such was his appcaran- 


ce 


* Cuth6na the daughter of Rumar, whom Toſcar had 
carried away by force, 

+ It was long thought, in the north of Scotland, that 
ſtorms were raiſed by the ghoſts of the deceaſed, 
This notion is ſtill entertained by the vulgar ; for 
they think that whirlwinds, and ſudden ſqualls of 

wind 
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ce on Cromla, before the great Ma- ronnan“ fell. 
Ulin ! + with thy hills of graſs, how plea» 


ſant are thy vales! Silence is ncar thy blue ſtreams, 
and the ſun is on thy fields. Soft is the ſound of the 
harp in Selama ff, and pleaſant the cry of the hun- 
ter on Cr{.mla. But we are in the dark I-thona, ſur. 
rounded by the ſtorm. The billows lift their white 
heads above our rocks: and we tremble anũdſt the 


night. 
TosCcAR. 


Whither is the ſoul of bartle fled, Fercuth with 
the locks of age? I have ſeen thee undaunted in dan- 
ger, and thine eyes burning with joy in the fight. 
Whither is the ſoul of battle fled > Our fathers never 
fearcd. -- Go ; view the ſettling ſea: the ſtormy 

wind 


wind are occaſioned by ſpirits, who tranſport them- 
ſelvcs, in that manner, from one place to another, 
* Ma-ronnan was the brother of Toſcar: the tranſ- 
lator has a poem in his poffeſſion concerning the 


extraordinary death of that hero, 
+ Uliter in Ireland, 
1TÞ Selimath — beautiful to behold, the name of Toſ- 


car's palace, on the coaſt of Ulſter, near the mounz 


tain Cromla the ſcene of the epic poem. 
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wind is laid. The billows ſtill tremble “ on the deep, 
and ſcem to fear the blaſt. Pur vicw the ſettliog ſea: 
morning is gray on our rocks. The ſun will look 
ſoon from his caſt; in all his pride of light. 

I lifted up my fails, with joy, before the halls 
of generous Conlath. My courſe was by the ille of 


waves, where his love purſued the decr. I (aw her, 


like that beam of the {un that iſſues from the cloud. 
Her hair was on her heaving breaſt; ſhe, bending 


forward, drew the bow: her white arm ſeemed, be- 
hind her, like the ſnow of Cromla: 


to my foul, I ſaid, thou huntreſs of the iſle of waves! 


Come 


Bur ſhe ſpends her time in tears, and thinks of the 
generous Conlath. Where can I find thy peace, 
Cuthona, lovely maid ! 
CU - THoNa Þ. 
A diſtant ſteep bends over the ſea, with aged 
trees and molly rocks: the billows roll at its feet: on 


Its 
$ 


the face of ocean ſleeps, 
| And a till horror ſaddens all the dveps, 
Poee's Homer. 
+ Cu- thona, the mournful ſound of the waves; a poe 


tical name given her by Oſſian, on account of heg 


mourning to the ſound of the waves; her name in 


| tradition is Gorm « huil, the blue - oed maid, 
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its ſide is the dwelling of roes. The people call it Aru. 
ven. There the towers of Mora riſe. There Conlach 
looks over the ſca for his only love. The daughters 
of the chace returned, and he bcheld their downcaſt 
eyes. Where is the daughter of Rumar ? But they 
anſwered not. --- My peace dwells on Ardven, {on 
of the diitant land! 
| ToscaR. 

And Cuthona ſhall- return to her peace; to the 
halls of generous Conlath. He is the friend of Toſ- 
car: I have feaſted in his halls. --- Riſe, ye gentle 
breezes of Ullin, and ſtretch my fails towards Ardven's 
Chores. Cuthona ſhall reſt on Ardven: bur the days 
of Toſcar will be ſad. --- I (hall fit in my cave in the 


field of the ſun. The blaſt will ruſtle in my trees, | 


and I ſhall think it is Cuthona's voice. But ſhe is 
diſtant far, in the halls of che mighty Conlath. 


CUTHONA. 


Oh! what cloud is that? It carries the ghoſts 
of my fathers, I ſee the ſkirts of their robes, like 


gray and watry miſt, When {ball I fall, O Rumar?. 


„Sad Cuthona ices her death. Will not Conlath be. 
hold me, before I enter the narrow houſe ? * 


O3SIAN | 


® The grave. 
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And he will behold thee, O maid : he comes 
along the rolling ſea. The death of Toſcar is dark 
on his ſpcar ; and a wound is in his ſide. He is pale 
ar the cave of Thona, and ſhews his ghaſtly wound “. 
Where. art thou with thy tears, Cuthona? the chief 
of Mora dies. The viſion grows dim on my 
mind: — I bchold the chicks no more. But, O ye 
bards of future times, remember the fall of Conlath 
with tears: he fell before his day ; and ſadneſs 
darkened in his hall, His mother looked to his ſhield 
on the wall, and it was bloody ff. She knew that 


her hero dicd, and her ſorrow was heard on Mora. 


| Art 
* —c tt venit imago 
Conjugis, ora modis adtollens pallida miris : 
Crudelis aras, trajectaque pectora ferro 
Nudavit, VIR . 


—— the ghoſt appears 
Of her unhappy Lord: the ſpectre ſtares, 


And with eretted eyes his bloody boſom bares, 
DRYDEN. 


T Nam quia nec fato, merita nec morte peribat, 
Sed miſera ante diem, Ce. VIRCS. 
++ It was the opinion of the times, that the arms 
loſt 
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Art thou pale on thy rock, Cuthona, belide the 
fallen chiefs? The night comes, and the day returns, 
but none appears to raiſe their tomb. Thou frightneſþ 
the ſcreaming fowls * away, and thy tears for ever 
flow. Thou art pale as a watry cloud, that riſos 
from a lake. 


The ſons of the deſart came, and they found 
her dead. They raiſe a tomb over the heroes; and 
{he reſts at the fide of Conlath.. Come not to my 
dreams, O Conlath ; for thou haſt received thy fa- 
me. Be thy voice far diſtant from my hall; that 
ſleep may deſcend at night, O that I could forger 
my friends: till my footſteps ceaſe to be ſeen! till x 


eome among them with joy! and lay my aged limbs 


in the narrow houſe ! CAR. 


left by the heroes at home, beeame bloody the 
very inſtant their owners were killed , though at 
ever ſo great a diſtance. 


$ The ſituation of Cuthona is like that of Rizpah, 


Saul's miſireſs, who lat by her ſons after they had 
been hanged by the Gibeonites, 


And Rizpah, the daughter of Aiah, took facks 
eloth, and ſpread it for her upon the rock, {rom 
the beginning of the harveſt until water dropped 
en them out of heaven, and ſuſfered neither the 
birds of the air to reſt on them by day, nor the 
peaſis of prey by night. ASA MN. XXI. 10, 
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tale of the times of old! The deeds of days 

of other years! — The murmur of thy ſtre- 

ams, O Lora, brings back the memory of the paſt. 
The 


® This poem is compleat, and the ſubject of it, as of 
moſt of Oilian's compoſitions, - tragical. In the time 


of Comhal the fon of Trathal, and father of the 


celebrated Fingal, Cleſs:mmor the ſon of Thadda 
and brother of Morna, Fingal's mother, was dri- 
ven by a ſtorm into the river Clyde, on the banks 
of which ſtood Balclutha, a town belonging to the 
Britous between the walls. He was hoſpitably re- 
ceived by Reuthamir, the principal man in the 
place, who gave him Moina his only daughter in 
| marriage. Reuda, the ſon of Cormo, a Briton 
who was in love with Moina, came to Reuthä- 
mir's houſe, and behaved haughtily towards Cleſ- 


ſammor, A quarrel inſued, in which Reuda was 


killed; the Britons, who attended him preſſed ſo 


e 
2 
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hard on Cleſlämmor, that he was $bliged to throw 
b bun- 
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The ſound of thy woods, Garmallar, 15 lovely in 1 
mine car. Doſt thou not behold, Malvina, a rock 3 
with its head of heath? Three aged firs bend from 1 
its face; green is the narrow plain at its feet; there | 1 
the t 

| | | | g1 

himſelf into the Clyde, and ſwim to his ſhip. He M 
hoiſted ſail, and the wind being favourable, bore 1 


him out to ſea. He often endeavoured to return, 


and carry off his beloved Moina by night; but the 


wind continuing contrary, he was forced to deſiſt. * 
Moina, who had been leſt with child by her huſ- | 
band, brought forth a ſon, and died ſoon after. 
Reuthämir named the child Carthon, ie. 
the murmur of waves, from the ſtorm which car- 
ried off Cleſsammor his father, who was ſuppoſed 
to have been caſt away, When Carthon was three 
years old, Comhal the father of Fingal, in one oi | 
his expeditions againſt the Britons, took and burnt | 
Balclutha. Reuthimir was killed in the attack: 1 
and Carthon was carried ſafe away by his nurſe, | 0 
who fled farther into the country of the Britons. 9 
Carthon, coming to man's eſtate was reſolved to 12 
revenge the fall of Balclutha on Combal's poſterity. | de 
He ſet ſail, from the Clyde, and, falling on the | th 


coaſt 
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the flower of the mountain grows, and ſhakes its 
white head in the breeze. The thilile is there alone, 
and ſheds its aged beard, Two ſtores, half ſunk in 
the ground, ſhew their heads of moſs. The deer of 
the mountain avoids the place, fer he bcholds the 
gray ghoſt that grards it“: for the mighty lie, O 
Malvina, in the narrow plain of the rock. A tale of 


the times of old! the deeds of days of other years! 


Who comes from the land of ſtrangers , with 


his thouſands around him? the ſun- beam pours its 


bright ſtream before him; and his air mets the wind 
of 


coaſt of Morven, defeated two of Fingal's heroes, 
who came to oppoſe his progreſs. He was, at laſt, 
unwittingly killed by his father Cleſs:mmor , in a 
ſingle combat. This ſtory is the foundation of the 
preſent poem, which opens on the night preceding 
the death of Carthon, ſo that what pcſſed before is 
introduced by way of epiſode. The poem is ad- 
dreſſed to Malvina the daughter of Toſcar. 


* It was the opinion of the times, that deer ſaw the 


I 2 ghoſts of the dead. To this day, when beaſts ſud 
. | | denly ſtart without any apparent cauſe, the vulgar 
0 | think that they ſee the ſpirits of the deceaſed, 
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of his hills, His face is ſettled from war, He is 
calm as the evening beam that looks, from the cloud 
of the weſt, on Cona's ſilent vale. Who is it bur 
Comhal's ſon “, the king of mighty deeds ! He be. 


holds his hills with joy, and bids a thouſand voices 


riſe. —— Yc have fied over your fields, ye ſons of 
the diſtant land ! The king of the world fits in his 
hall, and hears of his people's flight, He lifts his 
red eye of pride, and takes his father's {word, Ye 
have fled over your fields, ſons of the diſtant land! 


Such were the words of the bards, when they 
came to Sclma's halls. --- A thouſand lights f f.om 
the ſtranger's land roſe, in the midſt of the people, 
The feaſt is ſpread around; and the night paſled 
away in joy. --- Where is the noble Cleſsammor ++ 
ſaid the fair-haired Fingal 2 Where is the companion 
of my father, in the days of my joy? Sullen and dark 


he 


* Fingal returns here, from an expedition againſt the 
Romans, which was celebrated by Oflian in a par- 


ticular poem which is in the tranſlator's poſſeſſion, 


+ Probably wax- lights; which are often mentioned 
as carried, among other booty, from the Roman 
province, | 


+7 Cleſſamh- mor, mighty deeds, 
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he paſtes his days in the va'e of echoing Lora: but, be- 
hold, he comes from the hill, like a fteed * in his 
ſtrength, who finds his companions in the breeze 3 


and 


* Haſt thou given the horſe ſtrength ? Faſt thon clo« 
thed his neck with thurder ? He paweth in the 
valley, and rejoiceth in his ſtrength. ] O Be 

"No d' re Tis greg 6 mms Qhognoos Et 
Oœryy, 

Accu c ropf H 7 Ho M. Il. 6. 
The wanton courfer thas with reins unbound, 
Breaks from his ſtall, and beats the trembling ground; 

His head, now freed, he toſſes to the ſkies ; 

His mane diſhevel'd o'er his ſhoulders flies; 

He ſnuffs the females in the diſtant plain, 

And ſprings, exulting. Pope, 
Qualis ubi abruptis fugit præſepia vinclis 

Tandem liber equus, campoque potitus aperto, 


— Ile in paſtus armentaque tendit equarum 


— arre&iſque fremit cervicibus alt? 
Lnwxurians, luduntque Iubæ per colla, per armot. 
V1RG, 
Freed from his keepers, thus with broken reins, 


The wanton courſer prances o'er the plains : 
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Bleſt 
be the ſoul of Clelsammor, why ſo long from Selma? 


and toſſes his bright mane in the wind. 


Returns the chief, ſaid Cleſsammor, in the midſt 
pf his fame? Such was the renown of Comhal in the 
battles of his youth. Often did we pals over Carun 
to the land of the ſtrangers: our {words returned, not 
unſtained with blood: nor did the kings of the world 
rejoice, —»— Why do I remember the battles of 


my youth? My hair is mixed with gray. My hand 


forgets to bend the bow: and I lift a lighter ſpear. 


O that my joy would return, as when 1 firſt bebeld 
the maid; the white boſomed daughter of {trangers, 
Moina * with the dark-blue eyes! 


Tell, ſaid the mighty Fingal , the tale of thy 
youthful days, Sorrow, like a cloud on the ſun, ha- 
des 

Or in the pride of youth o'erleaps the mounds, 


And ſnufſs the females in forbidden grounds, 


O'er his ſhoulders flows his waving manes3 


He neighs, he ſnorts, he bears his head on high. 


DryDpEexn. 


* Moina, ſoft in temper and perſon, We find the Bri- | 


tiſh names in this poem derived from the Galic, 
which is a proof that the ancient language of the 


whole iſland was one and the ſame. 


zT 
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des the foul of Cleſsammor. Mournful are thy 
thoughts, alone. on the banks of the roaring Lora. 
Let us hear the ſorrow of thy youth, and the dark- 


nels of thy days. 


It was in the days of peace., replicd the great 
Cleſsammor, IT came, in my bounding ſhip, to Bal- 
clutha's * wall of towers. The winds had roared be- 
hind my fails, and Clutha's F ſtreams received my 
dark - boſomed veſſel. Three days I remained in 
Rruthamir's halls, and ſaw that beam of light, his 
daughter. The joy of the ſhell went round, and the 
aged hero gave the fair. Her breaſts were like foam 
on the wave, and her eyes like ſtars of light: her hair 
was dark as the raven's wing: her foul was generous 
and mild. My love for Moina was great: and my 


heart poured forth in joy. 


The 


* Balclutha, i. e. the town of Clyde, probably the 
Alcluth of Bede. 


+ Clutha, or Cluith, the Galic name of the river Cly- 
de, the fignification of the word is bending, in al- 


luſion to the winding courſe of that river, From 


Clutha is derived its Latin name, Glotta. 
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The ſon of a ſtranger came; a chief who loved 
the white- boſomed Moina. His words were mighty 
in the hall, and he often half-unſheathed his ſword. --- 
Where, he ſaid, is the mighty Comhal, the reſtleſs 
wanderer * of the heath > Comes he, with his hoſt, 
to Bulclutha, ſince Cleſsammor is ſo bold? 


My foul, I replied, O warrior! burns in a light 
of its own. I ſtand without fear in the midſt of thou- 
ſands, though the valiant are diſtant far. --- Stranger! 
thy words arc mighty, for Cletsammor is alone. Bur 
my ſword trembles by my fide, and longs to glitter 
in my hand. --- Speak no more of Comhal, fon of 
the winding Clutha ! 


The ſtrenghth of his pride aroſe. We fought; 
he fell bencath my ſword. The banks of Clutia heard 


his fall, and a thouſand ſpcars glittered around. I 


fought: the ſtrangers provailed : I plunged into the 


ſtream of Clutha. My white ſails roſe over the waves. 


and 


* The word in the original here rendered by reſtleſs 
wanderer, is Scuta, which is the true origin of the 
Scoti of the Romans; an opprobrions name impoſed 
by the Britons, on the Caledonians, on account of 


the continual incurſions into their country, 
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and I bounded on the daik- blue ſea. --- Moina came 
to the ſhore, and rolled the red eye of her tears: 
her dark hair flew on the wind; and 1 heard her 
cries. --- Often did I turn my ſhip ! bur the winds of 
the Eaſt prevailed. Nor Clutha ever ſince have I ſeen: 
nor Moina of the dark brown hair. --- She fell in 
Balcl tha: for I have ſeen her ghoſt. 1 knew her as 
{he came through the duſky night, along the mur. 
mur of Lora : ſhe was like the new moon * ſeen 
through the gathercd miſt : when the {ky pours 
gown its flaky ſnow, and the world is filent and dark. 
Raile-*, 
Inter quas Phœniſſa recens a volnere Dido 

Errabat ¶ va in magna: quam Troius heros 

Ut primum juxta ſtetit , agnovitque per umbram 

Olſcuram, qualem primo qui ſurgere menſe 

Ant videt, aut vidiſſe patat per nubila lumam, Oe. 

V1RG. 

Not far from theſe Phoenician Dido ſtood, 

Freſh from her wound, her boſom bath'd in blood. 

Wnom when the Trojan hero hardly knew 

Obſcure in ſhades, and with a doubtful view, 

Doubtful as he who runs thro' du{ky night, 

Or thinks he ſees the moon's uncertain light, Ge. 
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Raiſe , ye bards, ſaid the mighty Fingal, the 
praiſe of unhappy Moina. Call her ghoſt, with your 
ſongs, to our hills; that ſhe may reſt with the fair 
of Morven, the ſuu- beams of other days, and the 
delight of herocs of old. I have ſeen the walls F 
of Balclutha, but they were deſolate. The fire had 
reſoun sed in the halls: and the voice of the people 
is heard no more. The ſtream of Clutha was remo— 
ved from its plac”, by the fall of the walls. --- The 
thiſtle ſhook, there, its lonely head: the mois 
whiſtled to the wind. The fox looked out, from the 


windows, the rank graſs of the wall waved round his 
head. 


»The title of this poem, in the original, is Duan na 
nlaoi, i. e. The poem of the Hymns : probably on 
account of its many digreſſions from the ſubjc&, all 
which are in a lyric meaſure, as this ſong of Fin- 
gal. Fingal is celebrated by the Iriſh hiſtorians for 
his wiſdom in making laws, his poetical genius, 
and his fore-knowledge of events. _— O' Flaherty 
goes ſo far as to ſay, that Fingal's laws were en- 
rant in his own time. 

+ The reader may compare this paſſage with the three 
laſt verſes of the 13th chapter of Iſaiah, where the 
prophet foretels the deſtruction of Babylon. 
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head. --- Deſolate is the dwelling of Moina, filence 
is in the houſe of her fathers. --- Raiſe the ſong of 
mourning, O bards, over the land of ſtrangers. They 
have but fallen before us: for, one day, we muſt 
fall, --- Why doſt thou build the hall, fon of the 
winged days? Thou Jookeſt from thy towers to- day; 
yet a few years, and the blaſt of the deſart comes; 
it how!s in thy empty court, and whiſtles round thy 
half- worn ſhicld. --- And let the blaſt of the deſart 
come ! we ſhall be renowned in our day. The mark 
of my arm ſhall be in the battle, and my name in the 
ſong of bards. --- Raiſe the ſong ; fend round the 
ſheil: and let joy be heard in my hall. -- When 
thou, ſun of heaven, {halt fail! if thou ſhalt fail, 
thou mighty light! if rhy brightneſs is for a ſeaſon, 


like Fingal; our fame {hall ſurvive thy beams. 


Such was the ſong of Fingal, in the day of his 
joy. His thouſand bards leaned forward from their 
(cats, to hear the voice of the king. It was like the 
muſic of the harp on the gale of the ſpring. --- Love 
ly were thy thoughts, O Fingal ! why had not Offian 
the ſtrength of thy ſoul ? --- But thou ſtandeſt alone, 
my father; and who can equal the king of Morven ? 


The 
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The night paſſed away in ſong, and morning te- 
turned in joy; — the mountains {heived their gray 
heads; and the blue face of ocean ſmiled. —— The 
white wave is ſeen tumbling round the d'ſtant rock ; 
the gray miſt riſes, f lowly , from the lake. It came, 
in the figure of an aged man, along the ſilent plain, 
Its large limbs did not move in ſteps; for a ghoſt 
ſupported it in mid air, It came towards Selma's 


hall, and diflolved in a ſhower of blood. 


The king alone beheld the terrible fight, and he 
toreſaw the death of the reople. He came, in lilen. 
ce, to his hall; and took his father's ſpear. --= The 


mail rattled on his breaſt, The heroes role around. 


They looked, in ſilence, on cach other, marking 


the eyes of Fingal. -- They ſaw the battle in his 
face: the death of armies on his ſpear. --- A thou- 
fan! ſhields, at once, are placed on their arms; and 
they drew a thouſand ſwords, The hall of Sclma 
brightened around. The clang of arms aſcends. — 
The gray dogs howl in their place. No word 1s 
among the mighty chiefs, .-- Each marked the eyes 
of the king; and half aſſumed his ſpear, 


Sons of Morven, begun the king, this is no time 
to fill the ſhell The battle darkens ncar us; and 
death 


Ul 
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death hovers over the land. Some vhoit , the friend 
of Fingal, has foren ar ned us cf the foe. ——— The 
ſons of the ſtranger come from the darkly s rolling 
fea. Tor, from the water, came the ſign of Mor- 
ven's gloomy danger. —— Let each “ aſſume his hea- 
vy ſpear, and gird on his father's ſword. --- Let the 
dark helmet riſe on every head; and the mail pour 
its lightening from every fide, --- The battle gathers 
like a tempeſt, and ſoon ſhall ye hcar the roar of 
dcath. | 

The hero moved on before his hoſt, like a cloud 
before a ridge of heaven's fire; when it pours on the 


{ky 


* Fu wv Tis Sopu Nico bo w $4079 the. 
Ho M. ii. 382. 
His ſharpen'd ſpear let every Grecian wield, 
And every Grecian fix his brazen ſhield, &e. 
Pop E. 
Let each 
His adamantine coat gird well, and each 
Fit well his helm, gripe faſt his orbed ſhield, 
Borne ev'n or high; for tnis day will pour down, 
If J conjefture right, no drizling ſhower, 
Butt rattling ſtorm of arrows barb'd with fire, 


MiLurton, 
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ſky of night, and mariners foreſee a ſtorm. On 
Cona's riſing heath they ſtood : the white - bolomed 
maids bcheld them above like a grove; they foreſaw 
the death of their youths, and locked towards the {ca 
with fear. --- The white wave deceived them for dil“ 


tant fails, and the tear is on their cheek. 


The ſun roſe on the ſea, and we beheld a diſtant 
fleet. --- Like the miſt of occan they came: and pou- 
The chick was 
among them, like the ſtag in the midſt of the herd. -- 
His ſhield is ſtudded with gold, and ſtately ſtrode 
the king of ſpears. --- He moved towards Selma; his 


red their youth upon the coaſt. --- 


thouſands moved behind. 


Go, with thy ſong of peace, ſaid Fingal; go, 
Ullin , to the king of ſwords. Tell him that we arc 
mighty in battle; and that the ghoſts of our foes 
are many. --- But renowned are they who have feal- 
ted in my halls! they ſhew the arms * of niy fathers 


in 


It was a cuſtom among the ancient Scots, to ex 
change arms with their gueſts, and thoſe arms we- 
re preſerved long in the different families, as mo- 
nuinents of the friendſhip which ſubſiſted between 
their anceſtors. 
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in a foreign land: the ſons of the ſtrangers wonder, 
and bleſs the friends of Morven's race; for our names 
have been heard afar; the kings of the world ſhook 


in the midſt of their people. 


Ullin went with his ſong. Fingal reſted on his 


ſear; he ſaw the mighty foe in his armour ; and 
he bleſt the ſtranger's fon. 


How ſtately art thou, ſon of the ſea ! ſaid the 
king of woody Morven. Thy ſword is a beam of 
might by thy ſide: thy ſpear 1s a fir that defies the 


ſtorm. The varicd face of the moon 1s not broader 


than thy ſhield, --- Ruddy is thy face of youth! ſoft 


the ringlets of thy hair! --- But this tree may fall; 
and his memory be forgot! --- The daughter of the 
ſtranger will be ſad, and look to the rolling ſea: --- 
the children will ſay, «© We ſee a (hip; perhaps it is 
the king “of Balclutha. The tear {tarts from 
their mother's eye. Her thoughts are of him thar 


{lceps in Morven. 


Such were the words of the king, when Ullin ca- 
me to the mighty Carthon: he threw down the ſpear 
before him 3 and raiſed the ſong of peace, 


Come 
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come to the feaſt of Fingal, Carthon, from 
the rolling ſea ! partake the feaſt of the king, or litt 
the ſpear of war. The ghoits of our foes are many: 


but renowned are the friends of Morven ! 


Behold that field, O Carthon; many a green hill 
riſes there, with moſſy ſtones and ruſtling graſs; theſe 
are the tombs of Fingal's focs, the ſons of the rol- 


ling ſca. 


Doſt thou ſpeak to the feeble in arms, ſaid Cat- 


thon, bard of the woody Morven? Is my face pale for 


fear, ſon of the paceful ſong? Why, then, doſt 
thou think to darken my foul with the tales of thoſe 
who fell? --- My arm has fovght in the battle; my 
renown is known afar. Go to the feeble in arms, aud 
bid them yield to Fingal. --- Have not I ſeen the fal- 
Jen Balclutha? And {hall I feaſt with Comhal's ſon? 
Comhal l. who threw his fire in the midſt of my fa- 
ther's hall! I was young, and knew not the cauſe 
why the virgins wept. The columns of ſmoke pleaſed 
mine eye, when they roſe above my walls; I often 
looked back, with gladneſs, when my friends tlc4 


along the hill. But when the years of my 


youth came on, I bcheld the moſs of my fallen walls 
ny 
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my figh aroſe with the morning, and my tears deſcens 
ded with night. --- Shall I not fight, I (aid to my 
foul, againſt the children of my foes? And I will 
fight, O bard; I feel the ſtrength of my ſoul. 


His people gathered around the hero, and dre y, 
at once, their ſhining {words. He ſtands, in the 
midſt, like a pillar of fire; the tear halfſtarting from 
his eye; for he thought of the fallen Balclutha, and the 
crowded pride of his ſoul aroſe. Sidelong he looked up 
to the hill, where our heroes ſhone in arms; the 
ſpear trembled in his hand: and, bending forward, 


he ſeemed to threaten the king. 


Shall I, ſaid Fingal to his foul, meet, at once, 
the king? Shall I ſtop him, in the midſt of his 
courle , before his fame {hall ariie? But the bard, he- 
reafter, may ſay, when he ſecs the tomb of Carthons 
Fingal took his thouſands, along with him, to battle, 
before the noble Carthon fell. — No: --- bard 
of the times to come! thou ſhalt not leſſen Fingal's 
fame. My heroes will fight the youth, and Fingal 
behold the battle. If he overcomes, I ruſh, in my 
itrength, like the roaring ſtream of Cona, 
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Who, of my heroes, will mect the fon of the 
rolling fea 2 Many are his warriors on the coalt: and 
ftrong is his aſhen ſ\car ! 

Cathul “ roſe, in his ſtrength, the fon of the 
mighty Lormar: three hundred youths attend the 
chick, the race“ of his native ſtreams. Fecble was 


his arm againſt Carthon, he fell; and his hcrocs fled. 


Connal 7 reſumcd the battle, but he broke his 
heavy ſpear': he lay bound on the field: and Carthon 
purſued his people. 


Cleſsammor! faid the king t of Morven, where 
is the ſpear of thy ſtrength? Wilt thou bchold Con- 
nal 

* Cath -* hull, the eye of battle. 


** It appears, from this paſſage, that clanſhip was 
eſtabliſhed, in the days of Fingal, though not 
on the ſame footing with the preſent tribes in the 


north of Scotland. 


+ This Connal is very much celebrated, in ancient 
poetry, for his wiſdom and valour: there is a ſmall 
tribe ſtill ſubſiſting, in the North, who pretend 


they are deſcended from him. 


Tt Fingal did not then know that Carthon was ths 
ſon of Cleſsammor, 
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nal bound; thy friend, at the ſtream of Lora? Riſe, 
in the light cf thy ſtccl, thou friend of Comhal. Let 
the youth of Balclutha fecl the ſtrength of Morven's 
race. | 

He roſe in the ſtrength of his ſteel, ſhaking his 
grizly locks. He fitted the ſhield to his fide; and 
ruſhed, in the pride of valour. | 


Carthon ſtood, on that heathy rock, and ſaw 


the herocs approach. He loved the terrible joy of 


his face: and his ſtrength, in the locks of age. 
Shall I lift that ſpear, he (aid, that never ſtrikes, but 
once, 2 foe? Or ſhall I, with the words of peace, 
preſerve the warrior's life? Stately are his ſteps of 
age ! --- lovely the remnant of his years. Perhaps it 
is the love of Moina; the father of car- borne Car- 
thon. Often have I heard, that he dwclt at the ccho- 
ing ſtream of Lora. 


Such were his words, when Cleſsammor came, 
and lifted high his ſpear, The jouth received it on 
his ſhield , and ſpoke the words of pcace. 
Warrior of che aged locks ! Is there no youth to lift 


the ſpear? Haſt thou no ſon, to raiſe the ſhield be- 


fore his father, and to meet the arm of youth? Is 


| the ſpouſe of thy love no more? or weeps ſhe over 
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the tombs of thy ſons? Art thou of the kings of mens 
What will be the tame of my ſword if thou ſhalt falk: 


It will be great, thou ſon of pride ! begun the 
tall Cleſsammor, I have been renowned in battle; 
but I never tcld my name “ to a foe, Yield to me, 
fon of the wave, and then thou ſhalt know, that the 


mark of my ſword is in many a field. 


I never yielded, king of ſpears ! replied the noble 
pride of Carthon : I have alſo fought in battles; and 
I behold my future fame, Deſpiſe me not, thou 
chick of men ; my arm, my ſpear is ſtrong. Retire 


among thy friends, and let young heroes fight. 


Why doſt thou wound my ſoul, replied Cleſ- 
ſammor with a tear? Age does not tremble on my 
hand 3 I till can lift the ſword, Shall I fly in Fin. 

gal's 


& To tell one's name to an enemy was reckoned, in 
thoſe days of heroiſm, a manifeſt evaſion of figh- 
ting him; for, if it was once known, that friendſ- 
hip ſubſiſted, of old, between the anceſtors of the 
combatants , the battle immediately ceaſed; and the 


ancient amity of their forefathers was renewed, 


A man who tells his name to his enemy, Was of old |. 


an ignominious term for a coward, 
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gal's ſight; in the ſight of him 1 lowed? Son of the 


ca! I never ficd : exalt thy pointed ſpear. 

They fought, like two contending winds, that 
ſtrive to roll the wave. Carthon bade his ſpear to 
err; for he ſtill thought, that the foe was the ſponſe 


of Moina. He broke Clelsammor's beamy 


{pear in twain : and ſeized his ſhining (word. Bur 
as Carthon was binding the chief; the chief drew 
the dagger of his fathers. He ſaw the foc's uncove- 


red ſide ; and opened, there, a wound. 


Fingal ſaw Cleſsammor low: he moved in the 
found of his ſteel, The hoſt ſtood ſilent, in his pre- 
ſence; they turned their eyes towards the hero. — 
He came, like the ſullen noiſe of a ſtorm , before 
the winds ariſe: the hunter hears it in the vale 


and retires to the cave of the rock. 


Carthon ſtood in his place: the blood is ruſhing 
down his fide : he ſaw the coming down of the king 


end his hopes of fame aroſe * ; but pale was his 
cheek; 


* This expreſſion admits of a double meaning, either 
that Carthon hoped to acquire glory by killing Fin, 
gal; or to be rendered famous by falling by his 

F 3 hand. 
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cheek: bis hair flew looſe, his helmet ſhook on high: 
the force of Carthon failed; but his ſoul was ſtrong. 


Fingal beheld the heroes blood; he ſtopt the 
uplifted ſpear. Yield, king of ſwords! ſaid Cembal's 
ſon; I behold thy blood. Thou haſt been mighty in 
battle; and thy fame ſhall never fade. | 


Art thou the king fo far renowned, replied the 
car - borne Carthon ? Art thou that light of death, 
that frightens the kings of the world? --- Bur why 
ſhould Carthon alk ? for he is like the ſtream of his 
deſart; ſtrong as a river, in his ccurſe ; ſwift as the 
eagle of the ſky. .- O that I had fovght the king 3 
that my fame might be great in the ſong ! that the 
hunter, bcholding my tomb, might ſay, he forght 
with the mighty Fingal. But Carthon dies unknown s 
he has poured out his force on the fecble. 


But thou ſhalt not die unknown, replied the 
king of woody Morven: my bards are many, O Car- 
thon, and their ſongs deſcend to future times. The 


children of the years to come ſhall hear the fame of 


Car - 


hand. The laſt is the moſt probable, as Car 


thon 1s already wounded, 
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Carthon 3 when they fit round the burning oak *, 
The hun- 


ter, litting in the heath, ſhall hear the ruſtling blaſt; 


and che night is ſpent in the ſongs of old. 


and, railing his eyes, behold the rock where Carthon 
fell. He ſhall turn to his fon, and ſhew the place 
where the mighty fought; * There the king of Bale 


clutha fought, like the ſtrength of a thouland ſtreams.“ 


Joy roſe in Carthon's face: he lifted his heavy 
eyes. — He gave his {woid to Fingal, to lie wi- 
thin his hall, that the memory of Balclutha's king 
might remain on Morven. --- The battle ccaſe.] along 
the field, for the bard had ſung the ſong of peace. 
The chiefs gathered round the failing Carthon, and 
heard his words, with ſighs. Silent they leaned on 
their {pcars, while Balclutha's hero ſpoke. His hair 


ſighed in the wind, and his words were feeble. 
King 


* In the north of Scotland, till very lately, they 
burnt a large trunk of an oak at their feſtivals; it 
was called the trunk of the feaſt Time had ſo much 
conſecrated the cuſtom, that the vulgar thought it 


a kind of ſacrilege to diſuſe it. 
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King of Morven, Carthon ſaid, I fall in the 


midſt of my courſe, A foreign tomb receives, in 
youth, the laſt of Reuthamir's race. Darkneſs dwells 
in Balclutha: and the {hadows of grief in Crathmo. --- 
But raiſe my remembrance on the banks of Lora: 
where my fathers dwelt. Perhaps the hufband of 
Moina will mourn over his fallen Carthon. 


His words reached the heart of Cleſsammor: he 
fell, in filence, on his ſon. The hoſt ſtood darke- 
ned around: no voice is on the plains of Lora. Night 
came, and the moon, from the caſt, looked on the 
mournful field: but ſtill they ſtood, like a ſilent 
grove that lifts its head on Gormal, hen the loud 


winds are laid, and dark autumn is on the plain. 


Three days they mourned over Carthon; on the 
fourth bis father died. In the narrow plain of the 
rock they lie; and a dim ghoſt defends their tomb, 
There lovely Moina ts often ſeen; when the ſun- beam 
darts on the rock, and all around is dark. There ſhe 
is ſeen, Malvina, but not like the daughters of 
the hill. Her robes are from the ſtrangers land 
and ſhe is ſtill alone. 


Finga 


A „ 89 
Fingal was ſad for Carthon; he deſired his bards 


to mark the day, when ſhadowy autumn returned. 


And often did they mark rhe day and fing the hero's 


| praiſe. Who comes ſo dark from occan's roar, like 


autumn's ſhadowy cloud? Death is trembling in his 


Who 
roars along dark Lora's heath? Who but Carthon 


king of ſwords ? The people fall! how he ſtrides, 
like the ſullen ghoſt of Morven ! --- Bur there he lies 


hand! his eyes are flames of fire! 


2 goodly oak, which ſudden blaſts overturned! When 
{halt thou riſe, Balclutha's joy! lovely car- borne 
Carthon ? 


roar, like autumn's {ſhadowy cloud ? 


Who comes ſo dark from ocean's 


Such werc the words of the bards, in the day of 


their mourning: I have accompanied their voice; and 
added to their ſong, My foul has been mournful for 
Carthon 3 he fell in the days of his valour: and thou, 
© Cleflammor ! where is thy dwelling in the air? — 
Has the youth forgot his wound? And flics he, on 
J fecl the fun, O 


Malvina, leave me to my reſt. Perhaps they may 


the clouds, with thee? 


come to my dreams; I think I hear a feeble voice. --- 
The beam of heaven delights to ſhine on the grave 


of Carthon ; I feel it warm around. 
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O thou that rolleſt above *, round as the ſhield ! 


of my fathers ! Whence are thy beams, O ſun ! thy 


FYY 


everlaſting ligh: > Thou comeſt forth, in thy awful 


— .... 


beauty, an! the ſtars hide themſclves in the (ky; the 


moon, cold and pale, ſinks in the weſtern wave, 


But thou thyſelf moveſt alone: who can be a compa- 
nion of thy courſe! The oaks of the mountains fall: 
the mountains themſclves decay with years; the ocean 


ſhrinks and grows again: the moon herſelf is loſt in 


Y” IN BETA,” 


heaven; but thou art for ever the ſame; reioicing in 
the brightnels of thy courſe, When the world is dark 
with tempeſts; when thunder rolls, and lightning 


flies; thou lookeſt in thy beauty, from the clouds, 
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and laugheſt at the ſtorm. But to Oihan, thou loo- 


. — — 2 


— — 


keſt in vain; for he beholds thy beams no more: 


whether thy yellow hair flows on the caſtern clouds, 
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or 
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* This paſſage is ſomething ſimilar to Satan's addreſs 


— 


to the Sun in the fourth bock of Paradiſe Loſt. 


O thou that with ſurpaſling glory crown'd, 
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Looks from thy ſole dominion like the god 
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Of this new world; at whoſe ſight all the ſtars 
Hide their diminiſh'd heads; to thee J call, 
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But with no friendly voice, and add thy name 


O Sun! 
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or thou trembleſt at the gates of the weſt. But thou 
art perhaps, like me, for a ſeaſon, and thy years will 


have an end, Thou ſhalt ſleep in thy clouds, care“ 


le's of the voice of the morning. Exult then, 
O fun, in the ſtrength of thy youth! Age is 
dark and unlovely 3 it is like the glimmering light 
of the moon, when it ſhines through broken clouds, 
and the miſt is on the hills; the blaſt of the 
north is on the plain . the traveller ſhrinks in the 
midſt of his journcy, 
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DEATH or CUCHULLIN: 
RR 


1 the wind on Fingal's ſhield? Or is the voice 
of palt times in my hall? Sing on, ſacet 
voice, for thou art pleaſant, and carrieſt away 
my night with joy. Sing on, O Bragéla, daugh- 


ter of car-borne Songlan ! 
Ir 


„ Tradition throws conſiderable light on the hiſtory of 
Ireland, during the long reign of Fingal, the ſon 
of Comhal , in Morven. — Arth, the ſon of 
Cairbre, ſupreme king of Ireland, dying, was ſuc- 

The 


petty kings aud chiefs of the tribes met at Temora, 


ceeded by his fon Cormac, a minor. 


the royal palace, in order to chuſe, out of their 
own number, a guardian to tlie young king. Difpu- 
tes, concerning the choice of a proper perſon, run 
high, and it was reſolved to end all differences by 


giving the tuition of the young king to Crchullin, 


the ſon of Semo, who had rendered himſelf famous 


by 


us 


by 
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It is the white wave of the rock, and not Cuchul— 


lin's fails. Often do the miſts deceive me for the 


{hip 


by his great actions, and who reſided, at the time, 


with Connal, the fon of Caithbat, in Ulſter. 

Cuchullin was but three and twenty years olds 
when he aſſumed the mauagernent of affairs in Ire- 
land: and the invaſion of Swaran happened two 
years after. In the twenty - ſeventh year of Cu- 
chullin's age, and the third of his adminiſtration, 
Torlath, the ſon of Cantcla, one of the chiefs of 
that colony of Belgz, who were in poſſeſſion of 
the ſouth of Ireland, ſet up for himſelf in Con- 
naught, and advanced towards Temora, in order 
to dethrone Cormac, who , excepting Feradathi, 
afterwards king of Ireland, was the only one of 
the Scotch race of kings exiſting in that country, 
Cuchullin marched againſt him, came up with him 
at the lake of Lego, and totally defeated his forces. 
Torlath fell in the battle by Cuchullin's hand; but 
as he himſelf preſſed too eagerly on the flying ene. 
my, he was mortally wounded by an arrow, and 
died the ſecond day after, 

The good fortune of Cormac fell with Cuchullin: 


many ſet up for themſelyes, and anarchy and con- 
fuſion 
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ſhip of my love! when they riſe round ſome ghoſt, 
and ſpread their gray ſkirts on the wind, Why doſt ] 
| thou r 


fuſion reigned. At laſt Cormac was taken off; and 
Cairbar, lord of Atha, one of the competitors for 
the throne, having defeated all his rivals, became 


ſole monarch of Ireland, — The family of 


Fingal, who were in the intereſt of Cormac's fa- 
mily, were reſolved to deprive Cairbar of the thro- 
ne he had uſurped; in particular, Cſcar the ſon of 
Oſſian had determined to revenge the death of Ca- 
thol, his friend, who had been aſſaſſinated by 
Cairbar. — The threats of Oſcar reached Cair- 


bar's ears: he invited him in a friendly manner to 
a feaſt which he had prepared at the royal palace 
of Temora, reſolving to pick a quarrel, and have 
ſome pretext for killing him, | 

The quarrel happened ; the followers of both 
fought, and Cairbar and Oſcar fell by mutual 
wounds: in the mean time Fingal arrived from 
Scotland with an army, defeated the friends of 
Cairbar, and re-eſtabliſhed the family of Cormac 
in the poſſeſſion of the kingdom. — — The pre- 


ſent poem concerns the death of Cuchullin. It is, 


in the original, called Dxan lach Leigo, i. e. The 


P oe Z 
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thou delay thy coming, ſon of the generous Semo? — 
Four times has autumn returncd with its winds, and 
raiſcd the ſcas of Togorma *, ſince thou haſt been in 
the 

Poem of Lego's Lake, and is an epiſode introduced 

in a great poem, which celebrated the laſt expedi- 
tion of Fingal into Ireland, The greateſt part of the 
poem is loſt, and nothing remains but ſome epiſo- 
des, which a few old people in the north of Scot- 
land retain on memory. ——— Cuchullin is the 
moſt famons champion in the Iriſh traditions and 
poems; in them he is always called the redonbtatle 
Cuchullin; and the fables concerning his ſtrength 


and valour are innnmerable. Oftian thought his 


| expedition againſt the Fir- bolg, or Belge of Bri- 
: | tain, a ſubject fit for an epic poem; which was 


extant till of late, and was called Yora- un- tanas 


or a Diſpute about Poſſeſſions, as the war which 


1 

1 was the foundation of it, was commenced by the 
* Britiſh Belgæ, who inhabited Ireland, in order to 
f N extend their territories. — The fragments that 
le remain of this poem are animated with the genuine 
. ſpirit of Offian; ſo that there can be no doubt 
45 that it was of his cempolition. 

he * Togorma, 3. e. The Iſland of bloue waves, one of 
2 |} | | vis 
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the roar of battles, and Bragéla diftant far. --- Hills 


of the Ifle of miſt! when will ye anſwer to his hounds? 


But ye are dark in your clouds, and fad Brx- 
gcla calls in vain. Night comes rolling down: the 
face of occan fails. The heathcock's head is beneath 
his wing: the hind {lceps with the hart of the defarr, 
They {ſhall riſe with the morning's light, and feed on 
the molly ſtream. But my tears return with the ſun, 
my fighs come on with the night. When wilt thou 


6ome in thine arms, O chief of moſſy Tura? 


Pleaſant is thy voice in Oſſian's ear, daughter of 
car-borne Sorglan! But retire to the hall of ſhells; to 
Attend to the 


the beam of the burning oak. 


1 


beam of the fea: it rolls at Dunſcaich's walls: ler 
{lcep deſcend on thy blue eyes, and the hero co- 


me to thy dreams. 
Cuchullin 


the Hebrides, was ſubjeft to Connal, the fon of 
Caithbat, Cucullin's friend. — He is ſometimes 


called the ſon of Colgar, from one of that name 


who was the founder of the family. Connal, 


a ſew days before the news of Torlath's revolt ca- 


me to Temora, had ſailed to Togorma, his native 
iſle; where he was detained by contrary winds 


during the war in wiuch Cuchullin was Klled. 


13 
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Cuchullin ſits at Lego's lake, at tlie dark rolling 
wf waters. Night is around the hero; and his thou- 
ſands ſpread on the heath: a hundred oaks burn in the 


midſt, the feaſt of ſhells is. ſmoaking wide. --- Carril 


. ſtrikes the harp, beneath a tree; his gray locks glit- 


ter in the beam; the ruſtling blaſt of night is near, 
and lifts his aged hair. --- His ſong is of the blue 
Togorma, and of its chief, Cuchullin's friend. 

Why art thou abſent, Connal, in the day of the 
gloomy ſtorm? The chiefs of the ſouth have conve- 
ned againſt che car- borne Cormac: the winds detain 


thy ſails, and thy blue waters roll around thee. But 


Cormac is not alone: the fon of Semo fights his bat- 


tles. Semo's fon his battles fights! the terror of the 


{tranger ! he that is like the vapour of death “, {low- 
ly 


7 Ol d' ex veto e, Hỹỹm8 g 
Kavuaros tg aveuaus dvraog Cairo, 
| Hom. II. 3. 
As vapours blown by Auſter's ſultry breath, 
Pregnant witu plagues, and ſhedding ſeeds of death; 
Beneath the rage of burning Sirius riſe, 
Choke the parch'd earth, and blacken all the ſkies, 
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ly borne by ſultry winds. The ſun reddens in its pre- 
ſence, the people tall around. 


Such was the ſong of Carril, when a {on of the 
foe appeared; he threw down his pointleſs ſpear, 
and ſpoke the words of Torlath, Torlath the chicf 
of heroes, from Lego's ſable ſurge: he that led his 
thouſands to battle, againſt car- borne Cormac, Cor- 
mac, who was diſtant far, in Temora's “ echoing 
halls : he learned to bend the bow of his fathers; and 
to liſt the ſpear. Nor long didſt thou lift the ſcar, 
mildly-ſhining beam of youth! death ſtands dim be- 
hind thee, like the darkened half of the moon be- 


hind its growing light. 


Cuchullin roſe before the bard f?, that cams 

from generous Torlath ; he offered him the {hell of 

k | joy,. 

„The royal palace of the Iriſh kings; Teamhrath 
according to ſome of the bards. 

+ The bards were the heralds of ancient times; and 

their perfons were ſacred on account of their office. 

In later times they abuſed that privilege; and as 

their perſons were inviolable, they ſatyriſed and 

lampooued fo freely thoſe who were not liked by 

their patrons, that they became a public nuiſance, 

Screes 


: 
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joy, and honoured the ſon of ſungs. Sweet voice of 
Lego! he ſaid, What are the words of Torlath? Co- 
mes he to our feaſt or battle, the car-borne fon 
of Cantcla * ? : 

He comes to thy battle, replied the bard, to the 
founding ſtrife of (pears. — When morning is 


gray on Lego, Torlath will fight on the plain: and 
wilt thou meet him, in thine arms, king of the Iſle 
of miſt? Terrible is the ſpear of Toilath ! it is a me- 
teor of night. He lifts it, and the people fall: death 
firs in the lightning of his ſword, 

Do I fear, replicd Cuchallin, the ſpear of car- 
oorne Torlath? He is brave as a thouſand heroes; 
but my ſoul delights in war. The {word reſts not by 
the fide of Cuchullin, bard of the times of old! 
Morning ſhall me.t me cn the plain, and gleam on 
the blue arms of Semo's ſon. But ſir thou, on the 
heath, O bard! and let us hear thy voice: partake 
of the joyful ſhcll 3 and hear the ſongs of Temora. 

This 


Screened under the character of heralds, they 
groſly abuſed the enemy when he would not acs 
cept the terms they offered, 
_ ® Cean-teocla', bead of a family. 
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This is nc time, replied the bard, to hear the 
ſorg ot joy; when the mighty are to mect in battle 
like the ſtrength of the waves of Lego. Why art thou 
ſo dark, Slimora * ! with all thy filent woods? No 
green ſtar trembles on thy top; no moon-beam on 
thy fide. But the metcors of death are there, and 
the gray watry forms of ghoſts, Why art thou dark. 
Slimora! with thy ſilent woods? 


He retired, in the ſound of his ſong; Carril 
accompanied his voice. The muſic was like the me- 
mory of joys that arc paſt, pleaſant and mournful to 
the ſoul, The ghoſts of departed bards heard it from 
Slimora's fide. Soft foun'is ſpread along the wood, 
So, 


when he fits in the filence of noon, in the valley of 


and the ſilent valleys of night rcjoice. 


his breeze, the humming of the mountain bee comes 
to Oſſian's ear: the gale drowns it often in its cours 
ſe; but the pleaſant ſound returns again. 


Raiſe, ſaid Cuchullin, to his hundred bards the 
ſong of the noble Fingal: that ſong which he hears 
at night, when the dreams of his reſt deſcend : when 
the bards ſtrike the diſtant harp, and the faint light 
glcams on Sclma's walls. Or let the grief of Lara 

riſe, 


» Slia'-mor, great big, 


A XX. IOP 


riſe, and the ſighs of the mother of Calmar *, when 
he was fought, in vain , on his hills; and ſhe beheld 


his bow in the hall Carril, place the (hield 


of Caithbat on that branch; and let the ſpcar of Cu- 
chullin be near; that the ſound of my battle may riſe 
with the gray beam of the caſt. | 


The hero leaned on his father's ſhicld: the ſong 
of Lora roſe. The hundred bards were diſtant far : 
Carril alone is near the chick. The words of the ſong 


were his; and the found of his harp was mournful. 


Alcletha f with the aged locks ! mother of car- 
borne Calmar! why doſt thou look towards the de- 
ſart, 


* Calmar the ſon of Matha. His death is related at 
large, in the third book of Fingal. He was the 
enly ſon of Matha; and the family was extin& in 
him. — The ſeat of the family was on thc banks 
ef the river Lara, in the neighbourhood of Lego, 
and probably near the place where Cuchullin lay 
which circumſtance ſuggeſted to him, the lamenta- 


tion of Alclétha over her ſon. 


+ Ald-cla'tha, decaying beauty: probably a poetical 
name given the mother of Colmar, by the bard 


humſell. 
63 
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fart, to behold the return of thy ſon? Theſe are nog 
his heroes, dark on thc heath: noir is that the voi— 
ce of Calmar: it is but the diſtant grove, Alcletha \ 
but the roar of the mountain wind! 


Who“ bonnds over Lara's ſtream, ſiſter of the 
noble Calmar? Does not Alcl tha behold his ſpear 2 
But her cycs are dim! Is it not the ſon of Matha, 
daughter of my love? 


It is but an aged oak, Alcletha! replicd the lo- 
vely weeping Alena Þ 3 it is but an oak , Alclétha, 
bent over Lara's ſtream. But who cemcs along the 
plain ? ſorrow is in his ſpeed. He lifts high the 


ſpear of Calmar. Alcletha, it is covered with blood! 
But it is covered with the bload of foes ““, ſiſter 


of car · borne Calmar ! his ſpear never returned unſtai- 


ned 


* Alcletlia ſpeaks, Calmar had promiſed to return, 
by a certain day, and his mother and his ſiſter Alo— 
na are repreſented by the bard and looking, with 
impatience, towards that quarter where they ex- 


peed Calmar would make his firſt appearance, 
+ Aline, exquiſitely beautiful. 
a Alclttiza ſpeaks. 
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ned with blood *, nor his bow from the ſtrife of 


the mighty. The battle is conſumed in his pre- 


fence: he is a flame of death, Alona! 
Youth f of the mournful ſpeed ! where is the ſon of 
Alcletha? Does he return with his fame: in the mülſt 


of his echoing {hiclds? Thou art dark and 


{ilent! --- Calmar is then no more. Tall me not, 
warrior, how he fell, for I cannot hear of his 


wound. 3 


Why doſt thou look towards the deſart, mother 


of car-borne Calmar ? 


Such was the ſong of Carril, when Cuchullin Jay 
on his ſhicld: the bards reſted on their harps, and 


The fon of Scmo 


ſleep fell ſoftly around. 


was awake alone; his ſoul was fixed on the war. 4 
The burning oaks began to decay; faint red light is 


ſpread 


* From the blood of the flain, from the fat of the 
mighty, the bow of Jonathan returncd net back, 
aud tne word of Saul returned not empty. 2 San, 


„ 


+ She addreſſes herſelf to Larnir, Calmar's ſriend, 
who had returned with the news of his death. 
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the wound in his ſide. 


if chou now deſt adviſe to fly! 
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ſpread around. A feeble voice is heard: the ghott 
of Calmar came. He {talked in the beam. Dark rs 
His hair is diſordered and 
looſe. Joy fits darkly on his face: and he ſcems 


to invite Cuchullin to his cave. 


Son of the cloudy night! ſaid the riſing chief of 


Frin; Why doft thou bend thy dark eyes on me, 
ghoſt jof the car - borne Calmar2 Wouldeſt thou 


frighten me, O Matha's fon! from the battles of Cor- 


mac? Thy hand was not feeble in war; neither was thy 


voice for peace. How art thou changed, chief of Lara! 


But, Calmar, I 


never fled, I never feared F the ghoſts of the deſart. 


Small is their knowledge, and weak their hands; their 


dwelling is in the wind. — But my ſoul grows in 


danger, and rejoices in the noiſe of ſteel. Retire 
thou to thy cave; thou art not. Calmar's ghoſt ; he 
delighted in battle, and his arm was like the thunder 
of hcaven. 
He retired in his blaſt with joy, for he had hcard 
the voice of his praiſe, The faint beam of the mor- 
ning 
* See Calmar's ſpeech, in the firſt book of Fingal. 
+ See Cuchullin's reply to Connal, concerning Cru- 
gal's ghoſt, Fing. b. 3. 
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ning, roſe, and the ſound of Caithbat's buckle: ſpread, 
Green Ullin's warriors convened, like the roar of ma- 
ny ſtreams. --- The horn of war 1s hcard over Lego3 
che mighty Torlath came, 


Why doſt thou come with thy thouſands, Cu- 
chullin, faid the chief of Lego. I know the ſtrength 
of thy arm, and thy ſoul is an unextinguit hed fire, --» 
Why fight we not on the plain, and let our hoſts bee 
hold our dceds ? Let chem behold us like roaring wa— 
ves, that tumble round a rock: the mariners haſten 


zway, and look on their {trife with fear. 


Thou riſeſt, like the fun, on my ſoul, replied 
the ſon of Semo, Thinc arm is mighty, O Tor- 
lath ! and worthy of my wiath. Retire, ye men of 
Ullin, to Slimora's ſhady ſide; bchold the chief of 
Erin, in. the day of his fame. Carril ! tell 
to mighty Connal, if Cuchullin muſt fall, tell him I 


acculed the winds which roar on Togorma's waves, -.- 


Never was he abſent in battle, when the ſtrife of my 
Ame aroſe. --- Let this {word be before Cormac, like 
the beam of heaven: let his counſel ſound in Temora 
in the day of danger. 
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He ruſhed, in the ſound of his arms, like the 
rerrible ſpirit of Loda *, when he comes in the roar 
of a thouſand ſtorms, and ſcatters battles from his 
cyes. --- He fits on a cloud over Lochlin's ſeas: his 
mighty hand is on his (word, and the winds lift his 
flaming locks. --- So terrible was Cuchullin in the 
day of his fame. -.-- Torlath fell by his hand, and 
Lego's heroes mourned. --- They gather around the 
chief like the clouds of the dcfart. --- A thouſand 
words roſc at once; a thouſand arrows flew ; but he 


ſtood like a rock in the midſt of a roaring ca. 


They 

* L.oda, in the third book of Fingal, is mentioned as 
a place of worſhip in Scandinavia: by the ſpirit of 
Loda, the poet probably means Odin, the great 
deity of the northern nations. He is deſcribed he- 
re with all his terrors about him, not unlike Mars, 


as he is introduced in a fimile, in the feventh Iliad, 


e/ / * 3 
* —— 0195 TE MEAL ,’ EY ET Agne 
> 5 / / 6 1 / 
Os T tov e UET Mνναταν, OUSE KEOVIGEY 
U 
. 4 N of / Ul 
PuuEces tie peril Euyinre paxicho, 
So ſtalks in arms the griſly god of Thrace, 
When Jove to puniſh faithleſs men prepares, 
And gives whole nations to the wart of wars. 
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They fell around; he ſtrode in blood: dark Shimora 


echoed wide. Ihe ſons of Ullin came, and the 
battle ſpread over Lego. --- The chict of Erin over- 


came; he returned over the field with his fame. 


But pale he returned! The joy of his face was 
dark. He rolled his eyes in ſilence.— The (word 
hung, unſheathed, in his hand, and his ſpear 
bent at every ſtep. 


Carril, ſaid the king in ſecret, the ſtrength of 
Cuchullin fails. My days are with the years that are 
paſt: and no morning of mine | hall ariſe. --- They 
{hall {ſcck me at Temora, but I ſhall not be found. 
Cormac will weep in his hall, and ſay, © Where is 


Tura's chief?“ But my name is renowned! my 


fame in the ſong of bards. — The youth will 
ſay in ſceret, O ler me die as Cuchullin died; renown 
duathed him like a robe; and the light of his fame is 
great, Draw the arrow from my ſide; and lay Cu- 
chullin beneath that oak. Place the ſhield of Caith- 
bat near, that they may bchold me amidit the 


arms of my fathers, --- 


And 
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[ And is the ſon of Semo fallen *, ſaid Carril with | * 
1 2 ſigh? Mournful arc Tura's walls 5 and ſor- 'S 
q | row dwells at Dunſcaich. --- Thy ſpcuſe is left alone C 
1 | in her youth, the ſon F of thy love is alone. --- He th 
4 | {hall come to Bragela, and aſk her why {he weeps. --» th 
U He (hall lift his eyes to the wall, and ce his father's m 
1 ſword. --- Whoſe {word is that? he will ſay: and re 
it che ſoul of his mother is ſad, Who is that, like the we 
| hart N 


„ The Triſh hiſtorians have placed Cuchnllin in tho 


. 
8 — 
9 


firſt century. — The tranſlator has given hs 
reaſons for fixing him in the third, in the diſſerta- 
tion which is prefixed to this collection. In other Ble 
particulars the accounts of Keating and O' Flaherty 
coincide pretty nearly with Offian's poems, and 
the traditions of the Highlands and Ifles. They 
ſay that he was killed in the tweiity - ſeventh year 
ef , his age, and they give him a great character 


for his wiſdom and valour. 


+ Conloch, who was aſterwards very famons for his 
great exploits in Ireland. He was ſo remarkable 
for his dexterity in handling the Javelin, that when 
a geod markſman is deſcribed, it has paſſed inte 14 7 
a proverb, in the north of Scotland, He is un- 


erring as the arm of Conlech, 
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hart of the deſart, in the murmur of his courſe? — 


His eyes look wildiy round in ſearch of his friend. —» 


Connal, ſon of Colgar , where haſt thou been, when 


the mighty fell? Did the ſeas of Togorma roll round 
thee? Was the wind of the ſouth in thy fails ? The 
mighty have fallen in battle, and thou waſt net the- 
re. Let none tell it in Selma, nor in Morven's 
woody land; Fingal will be fad, and the ſuns of 


the deſart mourn, 


By the dark rolling waves of Lego they raiſed the 


hero's tomb. — lunch „ at. a diſtance; lies. 


the companion of Cuchullin, at the chace, 
Bleſt J be thy ſoul, ſon of Semo; thou wert mighty 
in 


* It was of old, the cuſtom to bury the favourite dog 
near the maſter, This was not peculiar to the an- 
cient Scots, for we find it praiſed by many other 
nations in their ages of heroiſm, — — There is 
a ſtone ſhewn ſtill at Dunſcaich in the Iſle of Sky, 
to which Cuchullin commonly bound his dog 
Luith, — The ſtone goes by his name to this 
day. | 

This is the ſong of the bards over Cuchnllin's tomb, 
FE yery ſtanza cloſes with ſome remarkable title of 

the 
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in battle, --- Thy ſtrength was like the ſtrength of 2 
Thy 
path in the battle was terrible: the f. eps of death we— 
re behind thy ſword. Bleſt be thy ſoul, fon 
of Semo; carborne chief of Dunſcaich ! 


ſtream: thy ſpced like the eagle's “ wing. 


Thon haſt not fallen by the ſword of the 
mighty, neither was thy blood on the ſpear of the va- 
Lant. --- The arrow came, like the ſting of death in 
a blaſt: nor did the feeble hand, which drcw the 


bow, perccive it. Peace to thy foul, in thy ca- 
ve, chief of the iſle of Milt ! 


The mighty are diſperſed ar Temora : there is 
none in Cormac's hall, The king mourns in his 
youth, for he docs nut behold thy coming. The 
found of thy (hield is ccaſed: his foes arc gathering 


round. Soft be thy reſt in thy cave, chief of Erin's 


wars ! | 
Bragela 


the hero, which wos always the cuſtom in funeral 
Hlegies. — The verſe of the ſong is a lyric 


meaſure, and it was of old ſing to the harp. 


» They were ſwifter than eagles, they were ſtra:is' 
ger tlian lions. 3 Sam. i. 23. 
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Bragela will not hope thy return, or ſee thy 


fails in occan's foam. — Her ſteps are not on 
the ſhore : nor her car open to the voice of thy 
rowers. — She fits in the hall of ſhells, and ſees 
the arms of him that 1s no more. --- Thine eyes 


are full of tears, daughter of car- borne Sorglan! 


Bleſt be thy ſoul in death, O chief of 
ſhady Cromla 9 
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A POEM *. 
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Dv of heaven , fair art thou! the ſilence 


of thy face is pleaſant. Thou comeſt forth 


in lovelineſs: the ſtars attend thy bluc ſteps in the 


call, 


It may not be improper here, to give the ſtory 


which is the foundation of this poem, as it is han- 
ded down by tradition. — Uſnoth, lord of Etha, 
which 1s probably that part of Argyleſhire whicl: 
is near Loch Eta, an arm of the ſea in Lorn, had 
three ſons, Nathos, Althos, and Ardan by Sliſfa- 
ma, the daughter of Semo and ſiſter to the celebras 
ted Cuchullin, The three brothers, when very 
young, were ſent over to Ireland, by their father, 
to learn the uſe of arms, under their uncle Cuchul- 
lin, who made a great figure in that kingdom. They 


were juſt landed in Ulſter when the news of Cu- 


ehullin's death arrived. Nathos, though very yo- 


ung, took the command of Cuchullin's army, ma- 
de head againſt Cairbar the uſurper, and defeateq 
hun 


a 
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zaſt. The clouds rejoice in thy preſence, O nioon, 
and brighten their darkbrown ſides. Who is like thee 


in 


him in ſeveral battles. Cairbar at laſt having found 
means to murder Cormac the lawful king, the ar- 
my of Nathos ſhifted ſides, and he himſelf was ob- 
liged to return into Ulſter, in order to paſs over 
[= into Scotland. | 
Dar- thula, the daughter of Colla, with whom 


Cairbar was in love, reſided, on that time, in Se- 


ima a caitle in Ulſter; ſhe ſaw, fell in love, and 
flet with Nathos; but a ſtorm riling at ſea, they 
5 were unfortunately driven back on taat part of the 


eoaſt of Uliter, where Cairbar was encamped with 


a his army, waiting for Fingal, who meditated an 
* expedition into Ireland, to re- eſtabliſh the Scotch 
i. race of kings on the throne of that kingdom, The 
oF three brothers, after havind defended themſelves, 
ry for ſome time, with great bravery, were overpo— 
y | | wered and ſlain, and the unfortunate Dar- thula 
wy I killed herſelf upon the body of her beloved Nathos, 
u- | Oſſian opens the poem, on the night preceding 
aa the death of the ſons of Eſnoth, and brings in, by 
4 way of epiſode, what paſſed before. He relates 
ed) the death of Dar thula differently from the com- 
vn 


H mon 
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in heaven, daughter of the night? The ſtars are aſha- 
med in thy preſence, and turn aſide their green, 
ſparkling eyes. — Whither doſt thou retire from thy 
courſe, when the darkneſs * of thy countenance 
grows? Halt thou thy hall like Oſſian? Dwelleſt thou 
in the ſhadow of grief? Have thy ſiſters fallen from 
heaven? Are they who rejoiced with thee, at night, 
no more? --- Yes! — they have fallen, fair light! 


and thou doſt often retire to mourn. ——— ut thou 


thyſelf (halt fail, one night; and leave thy blue path 
in heaven. The ſtars will then lift their green heads: 


they who were aſhamed in thy preſence, will rejoice, 


Thou art now clothed with thy brightneſs : look 
from thy gates in the (ky. Burſt the cloud, O wind, 
that the daughter of night may look forth, that the 
ſhaggy mountains may brighten, and the ocean roll 
its blue waves in light. Nathos 


mon tradition; his account is the moſt probable, 
as ſuicide ſeem to have been unknown in thoſe ear. 
ly times: for no traces of it are found in the old 
poetry. 

+ The addreſs to the moon is very beautiful in the 
original. It is in a lyric meaſure, aud appears te 
have been ſung to the harp. - 

The poet means the moon in her wane. 


the 


to 
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Nathos “ is on the deep, and Althos that beam 
of youth, Ardan is near his brothers; they move in 
the gloom of their courſe, The ſons of Uſnoth move 


in darkneſs from the wrath of car- borne Cairbar f. 


Who is that dim, by their fide? the night has 
covered her beauty. Her hair ſighs on occan's wind; 
her robe ſtreams in duſky wreaths. She 1s like the 
fair {pirit of heaven, in the midſt of his ſhadowy miſt, 
Who is it but Dar-thula FF, the firſt of Erin's maids? 
She has fled from the love of Cairbar, with the car— 
borne Nathos. But the winds deceive thee, O Dar- 


: thula ; 


* Nathos ſignifies youthful » Ailthos, exquiſite beauty s 
Ardan, pride. 


T Cairbar , who murdered Cormac king of Ireland, 
and uſurped the throne. He was afterwards kil- 
led by Oſcar the ſon of Offian in a ſingle combat. 
The poet, upon other occalions, gives him the 


epithet of red = haired, 


Ir Dar- thula, or Dart- huile, a woman with fine eyes. 
She was the moſt famous beauty of antiquity, To 
this day, when a woman is praifed for her beauty, 
the common phraſe is, that ſhe is as lovely as Dal 
thula. 
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thula; and deny the woody Etha to thy ſails. Theſe 
are not thy mountains, Nathos, nor is that the roar 
of thy climbing waves. The halls of Cairbar are ncar; 
and the towers of the foe lift their heads, Ullin ſtret- 
ches its green head into the ſea; and Tura's bay re— 
ccives the ſhip, Where have ye been, ye ſouthern 
winds ! when the ſons of my love were deccived? But 


ye have been ſporting on plains, and purſuing the 


thiſtle's beard. O that ye had been ruſtling in the 


fails of Nathos, till the hills of Etha roſe ! till they 


roſe in their clouds, and ſa their coming chief! Long 


haſt thou been abſent, Nathos! and the day of thy 


return is paſt “. 


But the land of ſtrangers ſaw thee, lovely: thou 
walt lovely in the eyes of Dar-thiula. Thy face was 
like the light of the morning, thy hair like the ra- 
ven's wing. Thy ſoul was generous and mild, like 
the hour of the ſetting ſun. Thy words were the gale 
of the reeds, or the gliding ſtream of Lora. 


But 


® That is, the day appointed by deſtiny, We find no 
deity in Oſſian's poetry, if fate is not one; of that 
he is very full in ſome of his poems in the tran 
lator's hands, 
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But when the rage of battle roſe, thou waſt like 
a ſea in a ſtorm; the clang of arms was terrible: the 
It 
was then Dar- thula beheld thee, from the top of her 


hoſt vaniſhed at the ſound of thy courſe. 


| moſſy tower: from the tower of Selama *, where her 


** * N Cora” —— — == * 
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fathers dwelt. 


Lovely art thou, O ſtranger! ſhe (aid, for her 


trembling ſoul aroſe. Fair art thou in thy battles, 
friend of the fallen Cormac ! | Why doſt thou ruſh «+ 
on, in thy valour, youth of the ruddy look? Few 


iq 

« i 

1 

. 1 

h 
28 


SR are thy hands, in battle, againſt the car-borne 
| Cair- 
| *The poet does not mean that Selima which is men— 
1 | tioned as the ſeat of Toſcar in Ulſter, in the poem 
5 | of Conlath and Cuthana. The word in the original 
3 c fignifies either beautiful to behold, or a place with a 
1 pleaſant or wide proſpect. In thoſe times, they built 
% their honſes upon eminences, to command a view 
a of the country, and to prevent their being ſurpri. 
| zed: many of them, on that acoount, were called 
1t J Selima. The famous Selma of Fingal is derived 
1 | from the ſame roat. | | 
at ; + Cormac the young king of Ireland, who was mur. 
* 4 dered by Cairbar. 
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Cairbar — O that I might be freed of his love ! * 


that I might rejoice in the preſence of Nathos! 
Bleſt are the rocks of Etha; they will behold his ſteps 
at the chace! they will ſee his white boſoin , when 


the winds lift his raven hair! 


Such were thy words, Dar- thula, in Sclama's 
moſſy towers. But, now, the night is round thee: 
and the winds have deccived thy ſails. The winds 
have deceived thy fails, Dar- thula: their bluſtering 
found is high. Ceaſe a little while, O north wind, 
and let me hear the voice of the lovely. Thy voice 
is lovely, Dar-thula, between the ruſtling blaſts, 


Are theſe the rocks of Nathos, on the roar of his 
mountain- ſtreams ? Comes that beam of light from 
Uinoth's nightly hall? The miſt rolls around, and the 
beam is fecble : but the light of Dar-thula's ſoul is 
the car- borne chicf of Etha! Son of the generous 
Uſnoth, why that broken ſigh? Are we not in the 
land of ſtrangers, chief of echoing Ertha ? 


Theſe are not the rocks of Nathos, he replicd, 


nor the roar of his ſtreams. No light comes from 


Etha's halls, for they arc diſtant far. We are in the 
| land 


* That is, of the love of Cairbar, 


1 POEM. _ 


land of ſtrangers, in the land of car-borne Cairbar. 
The winds have deceived us, Dar-thula. Ullin lifts 
here her green hills. — Go towards the north, Al- 
thos; be thy ſteps, Ardan, along the coaſt ; that the 


foe may not come in da kneſs, and our hopes of 
Etha fail. 


I will go towards that moſſy tower, and ſee who 
dwells about the beam. --- Reſt, Dar-thula, on the 
ſhore ! reſt in peace, thou beam of light ! the ſword 
of Nathos is around thee, like the lightning of 


heaven. 


He went. She fat alone, and heard the rolling 
of the wave. The big tear is in her cye; and ſhe 
looks for the car-borne Nathos. --- Her ſoul tremb- 
les at the blaſt. And ſhe turns her ear towards the 


tread of his feet. The tread of his feet is not 


heard. Where art thou, ſon of my love! The roar 
of the blaſt is around me. Dark is the cloudy night. 
—— But Nathos docs not return. What detains 
thee, chick of Ercha? --- Have the foes met the hero 


in the ſtrife of the night? — 
8 


He returned, but his face was dark: he had ſeen 
his departed friend. It was the wall of Tura, and 
_ the 
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the ghoſt of Cuchullin ſtalked there. The ſighing 
of his breaſt was frequent; and the decayed flame of 
his eycs terrible. His ſpear was a column of miſt: 
the ſtars looked dim through his form. His voice 
was like hollow wind in a cave: and he told the tale 
of grief. Thc foul off Nathos was ſad, like the ſun * 
in the day of miſt, when his face is watry and dim. 


Why art thou ſad, O Nathos, faid the lovely 
daughtcr of Colla? Thou art a pillar of light to Dar- | 
thula: the joy of her cycs 1s in Etha's chief. Where 
is my friend F, but Nathos? My father reſts in the 
tomb. Silence dwells on Sclama: ſadneſs ſpreads on 
the blue ſtreams of my land. My friends have fallen, 

| with 


* Conditus in nubem, medioque vefugerit ovbe ; 
| Vis. 
— Thro* miſts he ſhoots his ſullen beams, 
Frugal of light, in looſe and ſtraggling ſtreams, 
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with Cormac. The mighty were ſlain in the battle 
of Ullin. | 

Evening darkened on the plain. The blue ſtre- 
ams failed before mine eyes. The unfrequent blaſt 
came ruſtling in the tops of Selama's groves, My 
ſeat was bencath a tree on the walls of my fathers. 
Truthil paſt before my ſoul; the brother of my lo- 
ve; he that was abſent “ in battle againſt the car- 
borne Cairbar. 


Bending on his ſpear, the gray - haired Colla ca. 


me: his downcaſt face is dark, and ſorrow dwclls in 
his foul. His ſword is on the {ide of the hero: the 
helmet of his fathers on his head. --- The battle grows 
in his breaſt, He ſtrifes to hide the tear. 


Dar- thula, he fighing ſaid, thou art the laſt of 


Colla's race. Truthil is fallen in battle. The king 7 


of Sclama is no more. — Cairbar comes, with 


his thouſands, towards Sclama's walls. — Colla will 
meet 
*The family of Colla preſerved their loyalty to Cor- 


mac long after the death of Cucnullin, 


＋ It is very common, in Oſſian's poetry, to give the 


title of King to every chief that was remarkable for 


his valour. 
| H 5 
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meet his pride, and revenge his ſon. But where ſhall 
I find thy ſafety, Dar-thula with the dark- brown 
hair! thou art lovely as the (un - beam of heaven, and 


thy fricnds are low ! 


And is the ſon of battle fallen? I ſaid with a bur- 
ſting ſigh. Ceaſed the generous ſoul of Truthil to 
lighcen through the field? --- My ſafety, Colla, is in 
that bow 3 I have learned to pierce the deer. Is not 
Cairbar like the hart of the deſart, father of fallen 
Truthil ? 


The face of age brightened with joy: and the 


crouded tears of his eyes poured down, The lips of 


Colla trembled. His gray beard whiſtled in the blaſt. 
Thou art the ſiſter of Txuthil , he {aid , and thou bur. 
neſt in the fire of his ſoul. Take, Dar-thula, take 
that ſpcar, that brazen ſhield, that burniſhed helmet: 
they are the ſpoils of a warrior: a fon * of early 
youth, 


When the light riſes on Selama, we 


80 


* The poet, to make the ſtory of Dar- thula's arming 
herſelf for battle, more probable, makes her armour 
to be that of a very young man, otherwiſe it would 
ſhock all belief, that ſhe, who was very young, 
ſhould be able to carry it. 
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go to meet the car - borne Cairbar. But keep 
thou near the arm of Colla; beneath the ſhadow of 
my {hield. Thy father, Dar- thula, could once de- 
fend thee; but age is trembling on his hand. 
The ſtrength of his arm has failed, and his foul 


is darkened with gricf. 


We paſled the night in forrow. The light of 
morning roſe. I ſhone in the arms of battle. The 
gray - haircd hero moved before, The ſons of Sela- 
ma convened around the ſounding ſhield of Colla. Bu: 
few were they in the plain, and their Jocks were gray. 
The youths had fallen with Truthil, in the battle of 


car - borne Cormac, 


Companions of my youth! ſaid Colla, it was not 
thus you have ſcen me in arms. It was not thus I 
ſtrode to battle, when the great Confadan fell, But 
ye are laden with grief. The darkneſs of age 
comes like the miſt of the deſart. My ſhield is 
worn with years; my ſword is fixed “ in its place. 


I ſaid 


* It was the cuſtom of thoſe times, that every war- 
rior at a certain age, or when he became unfit for 
the held, fixed his arms, in the great hall, where 

the 
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I aid to my ſoul, thy evening ſhall be calm, and thy 
departure like a fading light. But the ſtorm has returs 
ned; I bend like an aged oak. My bonghs are fal- 
len on Sclama; and I tremble in my place. 
Where art thou, with thy fallen heroes, O my car- 
borne Truthil ! Thou anſwereſt not from thy ruſhing 
blaſt; and the ſoul of thy father is ſad. But I will be 
ſad no more, Cairbar or Colla muſt fall. I feel the 


returning ſtrength of my arm. My heart leaps at 
the ſound of battle. 


The hero drew his ſword, The gleamiug blades 
of his people roſe. They moved along the plain. 
Their gray hair ſtreamed in the wind. --- Cairbar 
fat, at the feaſt, in the ſilent plain of Lona*® He 
{aw the coming of the herocs, and he called his 
chiefs to battle. | 

Why 
the tribe ſeaſted, upon joyſul occaſions. He was 
afterwards never to appear in battle; and this ſtage 


of life was called the time of fixing of the arms, 


* Lona, a marſhy plain. It was the cuſtom, in the 


days of Offian, to ſeaſt aſter a victory. Cairbar 


had juſt provided an entertainment for his army, 
pon the deſeat of Truthil the ſon of Colla, and 
the 
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Why + ſhould I tell to Nathos, how the ſtrife 
ef battle grew! I have ſeen thee, in the midſt of 
thoulands, like the beam of heaven's fire; it is beau- 
tiful, but terrible; the people fall in its red courſe.— 
The ſpear of Colla flew, for he remembered the 
battles of his youth. An arrow came with its ſound, 
and pierced the hero's ſide. He fell on his echoing 
{hicld, My foul ſtarted with fear; 1 ſtretched my 
buckler over him; but my keaving breaſt was ſeen. 
Cairbar came, with his ſpear, and he beheld Selama's 
maid: joy roſe on his dark- brown face; he ſtayed 
the lifted ſtecl, He raiſed the tomb of Colla; and 
brought me weeping to Sclama, He {joke the 
words of love, but my foul was fad. I law the ſhiclds 


* 


ot 


the reſt of the party of Cormac, when Colla and 


his aged warriors arrived to give him battle. 


F The poet avoids the deſcription of the battle of Lo- 
na, as it would be improper in the mouth of a wo- 
man, and could have nothing new, after the nu- 
merous deſcriptions, of that kind, in his other 


poems. He, at the ſame time, gives an opportu- 


nity to Dar- thula to paſs a fine compliment on hes 


lover, 
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of my fathers, and the ſword of car- borne Tru- 
thil. I ſaw the arms of the dead, and the tcar was 
on my cheek, 


Then thou didſt come, O Nathos: and gloomy 
Cairbar fled. He fled like the ghoſt of the deſart be- 
fore the morning's beam. His hoſts were not near: 
and fecble was his arm againſt thy ſteel. 


Why * art thou ſad, O Nathos? ſaid the 
lovely maid of Colla. : 


I have met, replied the hero, the battle in my 
youth. My arm could not lift the ſpear, when firſt 
the danger role ; but my ſoul brightened before the 
war, as the green narrow vale, when the ſun pours 
his ſtreamy beams, before he hides his head in a 
ſtorm. My ſoul brightencd in danger before I ſaw 
Sclama's fair; before I ſaw thee, like a ſtar, that ſhi- 
nes on the bill, at night; the cloud {lowly comes, 


and threatens the lovely light. 
We 


* It is uſual with Offian, to repeat, at the end of the 
epiſodes, the ſentence which introduced them. It 
brings back the mind of the reader to the main ſto- 
ry of the poem, 
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We are in the land of the foe, and the winds ha- 
ve deccived us, Dar- thula! the ſtrength of our friends 
is not near, nor the mountains of Etha, Where ſhall 
I find thy peace, daughter of mighty Colla! The 
brothers of Nathos are brave: and his own ſword 
has ſhone in war. But what are the ſons of Uinoth 
to the hoſt of car- borne Cairbar ! O that the winds 
had brought thy ſails, Oſcar * king of men! thou 
didſt promiſe to come to the battles of fallen Cormac. 
Then would my hand be ſtrong as the flaming arm of 
death. Cairbar would tremble in his halls, and peace 
dwell round the lovely Dar- thula. But why doſt thou 
fall, my ſoul? The ſons of Uſnoth may prevail. 


And they will prevail, O Nathos, faid the riſing 
ſoul of the maid : never ſhall Dar- thula behold the 
halls of gloomy Cairbar. Give me thoſe arms of 
braſs, that glitter to that paſſing mereor; I ſce them 
in the dark - boſomed ſhip. Dar-thula will enter the 

battle 


s Oſcar, the ſon of Oſſian, had long reſolved on the 
expedition, into Ireland, againſt Cairbar, who had 
aſlſaſlinated his friend Cathol, the fon of Moran, an 
Iriſhman of noble extrattion , and in tie intereſt 


of the family of Cormac, 
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battle of ſteel. --- Choſt of the noble Colla! do I be- 
hold thee on that cloud > Who is that dim beſide 
thee? It is the car- borne Truthil. Shall I behold the 
halls of him that ſlew Sclama's chief! No: I will 


not bchold them, ſpirits of my love! 


Joy roſe in the face of Nathos, when he heard 
the white boſomed maid. Daughter of Selama! thou 
ſhineſt on my ſoul. Come, with thy thouſands, Cair- 
bar! the ſtrength of Nathos is returned. And thou, 
O aged Uſnoth , ſhalt not hear that thy ſon has fied. 
I remember thy words on Etha; when my fails be- 
gun to riſe: when I ſpread them towards Ullin, to- 
wards the moſſy walls of Tura. Thou goeſt, he ſaid, 
O Nathos, to the king of {ſhiclds; to Cuchullin chief 
of men who never fled from danger. Let not thine 
arm be feeble; neither be thy thougts of flight; leſt 
the ſon of Scmo ſay that Etha's race are weak. His 
words may come to Uſnoth, and ſadden his ſoul in 
the hall. 
ve this ſhining ſword. 


The tcar was on his check. He ga- 


I came to Tura's bay: but the halls of Tura 
were ſilent. I looked around, and there was none to 
tell of the chief of Dunſcaich, I went to the hall of 
his 
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his ſhells, where the arms of his fathers. hupg. But 


the arms were gone, and aged Lamhor “ art in tcars. 


Whence are the arms of ſteel, ſaid the riſing 


Lamhor ? The light of the {pear has long been abſent 
from Tura's duſky walls. Come ye fiom the rol- 


ling ſca? Or from the mournful balls of Temora +, 


We come from the (ea, I laid, from Uinoch's 
riſing towers. We are the {ns of Slis sama {+ , the 
daughter ot car- borne Semo. Where is Tura's chief, 
fon of the ſilent hall? But why ſhould Nathos alk: for 
I behold thy tears. How did the mighty fall, for 
of the lonely Tura ? | 


He fell not, Lamhor replicd, like the ſilent ſtar 
of night, when it {hoots through darkneſs and is no 
more. But he was like a mctcor that falls in a diſt ang 


land 


* Lamh- mhor, mighty band. 

+ Temora was the royal palace of the ſupreme kings 
of Ireland. It is here called mournſul, on account 
of the death of Cormac, who was murdered there 


by Cairbar who uſurped his throne, 


+ Slis - ſeamha , ſoft boſom, She was the wiſe of 
Uſnoth daughter of Semo the chief of the iſle of miſt, 
4 
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land; death attends its red courſe, and itſelf is the 


Mournful are the banks of Le- 


ſign of wars. 
go, and the roar of {trcamy Lara! There the here 
fell, fon of the noble Uſnoth. 


And the hero fell in the midſt of flaughter, I 
ſaid with a burſting figh. His hand was ſtrong in 
battle; and death was behind his ſword. --- We ca- 
me to Lego's mournful banks, We found his riſing 
tomb. His companions in battle are there; his bards 
of many ſongs. Three days we mourned over the 
hero: on the fourth, I firuck the ſhield of Caith- 
bat. The heroes gathered around with joy, and 


ſhouk their beamy ſpears. 


Corlath was ncar with his hoſt, the friend of car- 
borne Cairbar. We came like a ſtream by night, 
and his heroes fell. When the people of the valley 
roſe, they ſaw their blood with morning's light. But 
we rolled away, like wreaths of miſt, to Cormac's 
echoing hall. Our ſwords roſe to defend the king. 
But Temora's halls were empty. Cormac had fallen 


in his youth. The king of Erin was no more. 


Sadneſs ſeized the ſons of Ullin, they ſlowly, 
gloomily retired : like clouds that, long having threa- 
tened 
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tened rain, retire behind the hills. The ſons of Uſ- 
noth moved, in their grief, towards Tura's ſounding 
bay. We paſled by Sclama, and Cairbar retired like 
Lano's miſt, When it is driven by the winds of the 
deſart. | 

It was then I beheld thee, O maid, like the 
light of Etha's ſun. Lovely is that beam, I ſaid, 
and the crowded ſigh of my boſom roſc. Thou ca- 
meſt in thy beauty, Dar- thula, to Etha's monrnful 


chief. Bur the winds have deceived us, daughs 


ter of Colla, and the foe is ncar. 


Yes ! --- the foe is near, ſaid the ruſtling ſtrength 
of Althos *. I hcard their clanging arms on the coaſt, 
and ſaw rhe dark wreaths of Erin's ſtandard. Diſtinct 
is the voice of Cairbar 1, and loud as Cromla's fal- 


ling 


* Althos had juſt returned from viewing the coaſt of 
Lena, whither he had been ſent by Nathos, the 
beginning of the night. | 

+ Cairbar had gathered an army, to the coaſt of Ulſ- 
ter; in order to oppoſe Fingal, who prepared for 
an expedition into Ireland to re - eſtabliſh the houſe 
of Cormac on the throne, which Cairbar had uſur- 
ped. Between the wings of Cairbar's army was 

12 the 
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ling ſtream. He had ſcen the dark ſhip on the ſea, 
before the duſky night came down. His people watch 


on Lena's * plain, and lift ten thouſand ſwords. 


And let them lift ten thouſand ſwords, ſaid Na- 
thos with a ſmile. The ſons of car- borne Uſnoth 
will never tremble in danger. Why doſt thou roll 
with all thy foam, thou roaring ſea of Ullin? Why 
do ye ruſcle, on your dark wings, ye whillling tem- 
peſts of the (ky? --- Do ye think, ye ſtorms, that 
ye kecp Nathos on the coaſt? No: his ſoul detains 


him, children of the night! Althos! bring 
my father's arms: thou ſceſt them beaming to the 
ſtars. Bring the ſpear of Semo 7, it ſtands in the 


dark - boſomed ſhip. 
| He 


the bay of Tura, into which the ſhip of the ſons 
of Uſnoth was driven: ſo that there was no poſſi. 
bility of their eſcaping, 

® The ſcene of the preſent poem is nearly the ſame 
with that of the epic poem in this collection. The 


heath of Lena and Tura are oſten mentioned. 


. + Semo was grandfather to Nathos by the mother's 
fide. The ſpear mentioned here was given to Uſ- 
noth on his marriage, it being the cuſtom then for 

- the 


ns 


ſteel, to meet the fon of Uſnoth ! 
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He brought the arms. Nathos clothed his limbs 
in all their (ſhining ſtecl. The ſtride of the chief is 
lovely : the joy of his eyes terrible, He looks to- 
wards the coming of Cairbar. The wind is ruſtling 
in his- hair. Dar- thula is ſilent at his fide: her look 
is fixed on the chief. She ſtrives to hide the riſing 


ſigh, and two tears ſwell in her eyes. 


Althos ! ſaid the chief of Etha, I ce a cave in 
that rock. Place Dar-thula there; and let thy arm 
be ſtrong. Ardan! ' we meet the foe, and call to bat- 
tle gloomy Cairbar. O that he came in his ſounding 
Dar- thula! 
if thou ſhalt eſcape, look not on the falling Nachos, 


Lift thy fails, O Althos, towards the echoing groves 
of Etha. | 


Tell to the chief , that his fon fell with fame; 

that my ſword did not ſhun the battle. Tell him I 
fell in the midſt of thouſands, and let the joy of his 
grief 


the father of the lady to give his arms to his ſon- 
in- law. The ceremony uſed upon tlieſe occaſions 


is mentioned in other poems, 


oy Uſnoth, 
13 
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grief be great, Daughter of Colla ! call the maids te 
Etha's echoing hall, Let their ſongs ariſe from Na- 
thos, when ſhadowy autumn returns. --- O that the 
voice of Cona * might be heard in my praiſe! then 
would my ſpirit rejoice in the midſt of my moun- 
tain winds, 


And my voice {hall praiſe thee, Nathos chief of 
the woody Etha! The voice of Offian ſhall riſe in 
thy praiſe, ſon of the generous Uſnoth! Why was I 
not on Lena, when the battle roſe 2 Then would the 
{word of Offian have defended thee, or himſelf have 


fallen low, 


We fat, that night, in Selma round the ſtrength 
of the ſhell. The wind was abroad, in the oaks; the 
ſpirit of the mountain ſhrieked. The blaſt came 
ruſtling through the hall, and gently touched my harp. 
The ſound was mournful and low, like the ſong of 


the tomb. Fingal heard it firſt, and the crowded 
ſighs 


* Oſſian, the ſon of Fingal, is, often, poetically 


called the voice of Cona. 


+ By the ſpirit of the mountain 1s meant that deep 
and melancholy ſound which precedes a ſtorm ; 
well known to thoſe who live in a high eountry. 
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tighs of his boſom roſe. Some of my heroes 
are low, faid the gray - haircd king of Morven. I 
hear the ſound of death on the harp of my ſon. O 
ſtan, touch the ſounding ſtring; bid the ſorrow riſe 3 
that their ſpirits may fly with joy to Morven's woody 
hills. 

I touched the harp before the king, the ſound 
was mournful and low. Bend forward from your 
clouds, I ſaid, ghoſts of my fathcrs! bend; lay by the 
red terror of your courſe , and receive the falling 
chief; whether he comes from a diſtant land, or riſes 
from the rolling ſea, Let his robe of miſt be near; 
his ſpear that is formed of a cloud. Place an half- 
extinguiſhed meteor by his fide, in the form of the 
hero's ſword. And, oh! let his countenance be love- 
ly , that his friends may delight in his preſence. Bend 


from your clouds, I ſaid, ghoſts of my fathers! bend. 


Such was my ſong , in Selma, to the lightly. 
trembling harp. But Nathos was on Ullin's ſhore, 
ſurrounded by the night; he heard the voice of the 
foe amidſt the roar of tumbling waves. Silent he 


heard their voice, and reſted on his ſpcar, 


Morning roſe, with its beams; the ſons of Erin 
appear; like gray rocks, with all their trees, they 
I 4 ſpread 
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ſpread along the coaſt. Cairbar ſtood, in the midft, 
and grimly ſmiled when he ſaw the foe. 


Nathos ruſhed forward, in his ſtrength; nor 
could Dar- thula ſtay behind. She came with the he- 
ro, litting ker {hining ſpear. And who are theſe, in 
their armour, in the pride of youth? Who but the 
ſons of Uinoth, Althos and dark-haircd Ardan? 


Come, ſaid Nathos, come! chief of the high 
Temora. Let cur battle be on the coaſt for the white. 
bolomed maid, His people are not with Nathos 5 
they are behind that rolling ſea, Why doſt thou bring 
thy thouſands againſt the chief of Etha? Thou didft 
fly * from him, in battle, when his friends were 
around him. | 


| Youth of the heart of pride, ſhall Erin's king 
fight with thee > Thy fathers were not among the re- 


" 


nowncd, nor of the kings of men. Are the arms of 

foes in their halls? Or the ſhiclds of other times? 

Cairbar is renowned in Temora, nor does he fight 
With little men. | 

The tear ſtarts from car- borne Nathos ; he tur- 

ned his eyes to his brothers. Their ſpears flew, at 

Once, 


* He alludes to the flight of Cairbar from Selma. 
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once, and three heroes lay on earth. Then the light 
of their {words gleamed on high; the ranks of Erin 


yield; as a ridge of dark clouds before a blaſt of wind. 


Then Cairbar ordered his people, and they drew 
a thouſand bows. A thouſand arrows flew; the {ons 
of Uſnoth fell. They fell like three youngs oaks 
which ſtood alcne on the hill; the traveller ſaw the 
lovely trees, and wondered how they grew fo lonely; 
the blaſt of the deſart came, by night, and laid their 
green heads low; next day he returned, but they were 


withered , and the heath was bare, 


Dar-thula {tood in ſilent grief, and beheld their 
fall: no tear is in her eye: but her look is wildly fad. 
Pale was her check; her trembling lips broke ſhort 


an half- formed word. Her dark hair few on the 


Wind. But gloomy Caicbar came. Where is 
thy lover now? the car- borne chief of Etha? Haſt 
thou bcheld the halls of Uſnoth? Or the dark-brown 
hills of Fingal? My battle had roarcd on Morven, 
did not the winds meet Dar-thula 2 Fingal himſclf 


would have been low, and ſorrow dwelling in Selma. 


Her ſhield fell from Dar- thula's arm, her breaſt 
f ſnow appeared. It appeared, but it was ſtained 
| 15 with 
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with blood for an arrow was fixed in her ſide. She 
fell on the fallen Nathos, like a wreath of ſnow. Her 
dark hair ſpreads on his face, and their blood is 


mixing round. 


Daughter of Colla! thou art low! faid Cairbar's 
hundred bards ; ſilence is at the blue ſtreams of Se- 
lama, for Truthil's * race have failed When wilt 
thou riſe in thy beauty, firſt of Erin's maids? Thy 
lleep is long in the tomb, and the morning diſtanr 
far. The fun ſhall not come to thy bed, and ſay, 
Awake | Darthula! awake, thou firſt of women! the 
wind of ſpring is abroad. The flowers ſhake their 
heads on the green hills, the woods wave their gro- 
wing leaves. Retire, O ſun, the daughter of Colla is 

af leep. 


* Truthil was the founder of Dar- thula's family. 


+ Riſe up, my love, my ſair one, and come away. 
For lo, the winter is paſt, the rain is over, and 
gone. The flowers appear on the earth; the time 
of ſinging is come, and the voice of the turtle is 
heard in our land. The fig - tree putteth forth her 
green figs, and the vines, with the tender grape, 
give a good ſmell, Ariſe, my love, my fair one, 


and come away. | 
SOLOMON'S Song. 
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alleep. She will not come forth in her beauty: ſhe 


will not move, in the ſteps of her lovelineſs. 


Such was the ſong of the bards, when they rai- 
{cd the tomb. I ſing, afterwards, over the grave, 
when the king of Morven came; when he came to 


green Ullin to fight with car- borne Cairbar. 
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H- 11 thou left thy blue courſe in heaven, gol- 


den- haired ſon of the ſky ! The weſt has 


opened its gates; the bed of thy repoſe is there. 


The 


* Fingal, returning from an expedition which he had 
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made into the Roman province, reſolved to viſit 
Cathulla king of Inis- tore, and brother to Comäla, 
whoſe ſtory is related, at large, in the dramatic 
poem, publiſhed in this collection. Upon his co+ 
ming in ſight of Carric-thura, the palace of Ca- 
thulla, he obſervcd a flame on its top, which, in 
thoſe days, was a ſignal of diſtreſs, The wind dro- 
ve him into a bay, at ſome diſtance from Carric- 
thura, and he was obliged to pals the night on the 
ſhore. Next day he attacked the army of Frothal 
king of Sora who had beſieged Cathulla in his pa- 


lace of Caric-thura, and took Frothal himſelf pri- 


ſoner, aſter he had engaged him in a ſingle combat. 
The deliverance of Carric-thura is the ſubjett of 
| the 
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The waves come to bchold thy beauty: they lift their 
trembling heads: they ſee thee lovely in thy ſleep 3 
but they ſhrink away with fcar. Reſt, in thy ſhado- 
wy cave, O ſun! and let thy return be in joy. 
But let a thouſand lights ariſe to the ſound of the 


harps of Selma: let the beam ſpread in the hall, the 
king of ſhells is returned! The ſtrife of Crona * is 
palt, 
the poem, but ſeveral other epiſodes are interw9- 
ven with it. It appcars from tradition, that this 
poem was addreſſed to a Culdee, or one of the firſt 
Chriſtian miſſionaries, and that the ſtory the 
Spirit of Loda, ſuppoſed to be the ancient Odin of 
Scandinavia, was introduced by Offian in oppoſi- 
tion to the Culdee's doctrine. Be this as it will, 
it lets us into Oſfian's notions of a ſuperior being; 
and ſhews that he was not addicted to the ſuperſti- 
tion which prevailed all the world over, before the 
introduction of Chriſtianity. | 
4 The ſong of Ullin, with which the poem opens „is 
in a lyric meaſure. It was uſual with Fingal, when 
he returned from his expeditions, to ſend his bards 
ſinging before him. This ſpecies of triumph is cal- 

led, by Offian, the ſong of victory. 
& Oſſian has celebrated the ſtrife of Crena, in a par. 
ricular 
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paſt, like ſounds that are no more : raiſe the ſong, 
O bards, the king is returned with his fame! 


Such was the ſopg of Ullin, when Fingal retur. 
ned from battle: when he returned in the fair bluſ- 
hing of youth; with all his heavy locks. His blue 
arms were on the hero; like a gray cloud on the ſun, 
when he moves in his robes of miſt, and ſhews but 
half his beams. His heroes follow the king: the feaſt 
of ſhells is ſpread. Fingal turns to his bards, and 
bids the ſong to riſe. 


Voices of echoing Cona ! he ſaid, O bards of 
other times! Ye, on whoſe ſouls the blue hoſts of 
our fathers riſc ! ſtrike the harp in my hall; and let 
Fingal hear the ſong. Pleaſant is the joy of grief! it 
is like the ſhower of ſpring, when it ſoſtens the 
branch of the oak, and the young leaf lifts its green 
head. Sing on, O bards, tomorrow we lift the ſail. 
My blue courſe is through the ocean, to Carric-thu- 
ra's walls; the moſly walls of Sarno, where Comäla 


dwelt. 


ticular poem, This poem is connected with it, but 
it was impoſſible for the tranſlator to procure that 
part which relates to Croua, with any degree of 
purity, 
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delt. There the noble Cathulla ſpreads the feaſt of 


{hells. The boars of his woods are many, and the 
ſound of the chace ſhall ariſe. 


Cronnan “, ſon of ſong ! ſaid Ullin, Minona, 
graceful at the harp! raiſe the ſong of Shilric, to plea- 
{c the king of Morven. Let Vinvela come in her 
beauty, like the ſhowery bow, when its ſhews its 
lovely head on the lake, and the ſetting ſun is bright. 


And ſhe comes, O Fingal! her voice is ſoft but fad. 


V INVELA. 


My love is a ſon of the hill. He purſues the 
flying deer. His gray dogs are panting around him; 
his bow-ſtring ſounds in the wind. Doſt thou reſt 
by the fount of the rock, or by the noiſe of the moun- 
tain- ſtream? the ruſhes are nodding with the wind, the 
miſt is flying over the hill. I will approach my love 


unper— 


* One ſhould think that the parts of Shilric and Vin- 
vela were repreſented by Cronnan and Minona, 
whoſe very names denote that they were ſingers, 
who performed in public. Cronnan ſigniſies a mourn- 
ful ſound; Minona, or Min-"Gun, ſoft air. All 
the dramatic poems of Offian appear to have been 


preſented before Fingal, upon ſolemm occaſions, 
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unperceived, and ſce him from the rock. Lovely 1 
ſaw thce firſt by the aged oak of Branno *; thou 
vert returning tall from the chace; the faireſt among 
thy friends. 

SHILRIC. 


What voice is that I hear? that voice like the 
ſummer wind, --- I fit not by the nodding ruſhes 3 
I hear not the fount of the rock. Afar, Vinvela f, 
afar 1 go to the wars of Fingal. My dogs attend me 
no more. No more I trcad the hill. No more from 
on high I ſce thee, fairmoving by the ſtream of the 
plain; bright as the bow of heaven; as the moon 


on thc weſtern wave. 


VIiNVELA, 


4 Bran, or Branno, ſignifies a mountain - ream: it 
is here ' ſome river known by that name, in the 
days of Offian. There are ſeveral ſmall rivers in 
the north of Scotland ſtill retaining the name of 
Bran ; in particular one which falls into the Tay 
at Dunkeld, | | 5 


7 Bhin- bheul, @ woman with a melodious voice. Bl 
in the Galic Language has the ſame ſound with 
the v in Lngliſhs 


| with 
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VINvVEFLA, | 
Then thou art gone, O Shilric! and I am alone 
on the hill. The deer are ſcen on the brow; void of 
fear they graze along. No more they dread the wind; 
no more the ruſtling tree. The hunter is far removed; 
he 1s in the ficld of raves. Strangers 1 ſons of the 
waves! ſpare my lovely Shilric. 


SHILR1C, 

If fall I muſt in the field, raiſe high my grave, 
Vinvela. Gray ſtones and hcaped - up earth, ſhall 
mark me to future times. W hen the hunter (ſhall fit 
by the mound, and preduce his food at non, “ So— 
me warrior reſts here, he will layz and my fame 
{hall live in his praiſe, Remember me, Vinvela, 
when low on carth I lie! 

VINVE ILA. 

Yes! --- I will xcmember thee --» Indeed iny 
Shilric will fall. What ſhall I do, my love! when 
thou art gone for ever? Through theſe bills I will go 
at noon: I will go through the filent heath. There 


I will fee the chace. Indeed, my Shilric will fall; 
but I will remcmber him. 


And I remember the chief, ſaid the king of woos 
dy Morven; he conſumed the battle in his rage. But 
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now my eyes bchold him not. I met him, one day, 
on the hill ; his check was pale 3 his brow was dark. 
The ſigh was frequent in his breaſt : his ſteps were 
towards the deſart. But now he is not in the crowd 
of my chiefs, when the ſounds of my ſhields ariſe. 
Dwells he in the narrow houſe “, the chief of high 
Carmora? T 


Cronnan ! ſaid Ullin of other times, raiſe the 
ſong of Shilric ; hen he returned to his hills, and 
Vinvela was no more. He leancd on her gray molly 
ſtone; he thought Vinvcla lived. He ſaw her fair- 
moving ff on the plain: but the bright form laſted 
not: the ſun -beam fled from the field, and ſhe was 
ſcen no more, Hear the ſong of Shilric, it is ſoft 
but (ad. 

I fir by the moſly fountain; on the top of the 
hill of winds. One tree 1s ruſtling above me. Dark 


waves 
* The grave. 


+ Carn- mor, high rocky hill. 


++ The diſtinction, wnich the ancient Scots made bet- 
ween good and bad ſpirits, was, that the former 
appeared ſometimes in the day - time in lonely un— 
frequented places, but the latter ſeldom but by 
nigut, and always in a diſinal gloomy ſcene. 
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waves roll over the heath. The lake is troubled be- 
low. The deer deſcend from the hill. No hunter at 
a diſtance is ſeen; no whiſtling cow - herd is nigh, 
It is mid-day : but all is ſilent. Sad are my thoughts 
alone. Didit thou but appear, O my love, a wan- 
derer on the heath! thy hair floating on the wind be- 
hind thee; thy boſom hcaving on the ſight ; thine 
eyes full of tears for thy friends, whom the miſt of 
the hill had concealed ! Thee I would comfort my 
love, and bring thee to thy father's houſe. 


But is it ſhe that there appears, like a beam of 
light on the heath? bright as the moon in autuinn, 
as the ſun in a ſummer-ſtorm, comeſt thou, lovely 
maid, over rocks, over mountains to me?: She 


ſpeaks : but how weak her voice! like the breeze in 
the reeds of the pool. 


Returneſt thou ſafe from the war? Where ate 
thy friends, my love? I heard of thy death on 
the hill; I heard and mourned thee, Shilric! 

Yes, my fair, I return; but I alone of my 
race. Thou ſhalt ſee them no more: their graves 
I raiſed on the plain. Kut why art thou on the 
deſert hill? Why on the heath, alone? 


K 4 Alone 
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Alone I am, O Shilric! alone in the winterhouſe. 
With grief for thee I expired. Shilric, I am pale 
in the tomb. 

She fleets, ſhe ſails away; as gray miſt before 
the wind ! --- and, wilt thou nut ſtay, my love, 
Stay and behold my tears? fair thou appearcſt, Vin- 


vela ! fair thou walk, when alive! 


By the moſly fountain J will fir; on the top of 
the hill of winds. When mid-day is ſilent around, 
converſe, O my love, with me! come on the wings 
of the gale ! on the blalt of the mountain, come! 
Let me hear thy voice, as thou paſſeſt, when mid- 
day is ſilent around, 


Such was the ſong of Cronnan, on the night of 
Selma's joy. But morning roſe in the eaſt; the blue 
waters rolled in light. Fingal bade his fails to riſe, 
and the winds come ruſtling from their hills. Inis- 
tore role to ſight, and Carricthura's moſſy towers, 
But the ſign of diſtreſs was on their top: the green 
flame edged with ſmoke, The king of Morven ſtruck 
his breaſt: he aſſumed, at once, his ſpear. His dar- 
kened brow bends forward to the coaſt : he looks 
back to the Jagging winds. His hair is diſordered on 
his back. The ſilence of the king is terrible. 

| Night 
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Night came down on the ſea; Rotha's bay recei- 
ved the ſhip. A rock bends along the coaſt with all 
its echoing wood. On the top is the circle “ of Loda, 
and the molly ſtone of power. A narrow plain 
ſpreads beneath, covered with graſs and aged trees, 
which the midnight winds, in their wrath, had torn 
from the ſhaggy rock. The blue courſe of a ſtream 
is there: and the lonely blaſt of ocean purſues the 


thiſtle's beard. 


The flame of three oaks aroſe: the feaſt is 
ſpread around: but the ſoul of the king is fad, for 


Carric- thura's battling chief. The wan, cold moon 
roſe, in the caſt, Sleep deſcended on the youths : 


Their blue helmets glitter to the beam; the fading 
fire decays, But ſleep did not reſt on the king: he 
roſe in the midſt of his arms, and flawly alcended 


the hill to bchold the fame of Sarno's tower, 


The flame was dim and diſtant; the moon hid 


her red face in the calt, A blaſt came from the 
mountain, and bore, on its wings, the ſpirit of 
| | Loda, 


* The circle of Loda is ſuppoſed to be a place of worl- 
hip among the Scandinayians, as the ſpirit of Loda 
is thought to be the ſame with their god Odin. 
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Loda. He came to his place in his terrors“, and he 
ſhook his duſky ſpear.— His eyes appear like flames 
in his dark face; and his voice is like diſtant thunder. 
Fingal advanced with the ſpear of his ſtrength, and 
raiſed his voice on high, 

Son of night, retire ; call thy winds and fly! 
Why doſt thou come to my preſence, with thy ſha- 
dowy arms? Do I fear thy gloomy form, diſmal ſpi- 
rit of Loda? Weak is thy ſhicld of clouds: feeble is 
that meteor, thy (word, The blait rolls them toge— 
ther; and thou thyſelf doſt vaniſh. Fly from my 
preſence ſon of night! call thy winds and fly! 

Doſt thou force me from my place, replied the 
hollow voice? The people bend before me. I turn 
the battle in the field of the valiant. I look on the 
nations and they vaniſh: my noſtrils pour the blaſt of 
death. I come Þ abroad on the winds ; the tempeſts 
are before my face. Bur my dwelling is calm, above 
the clouds, the fields of my reſt are pleaſant, 

Dwell 


* He is deſcribed, in a ſimile, in the poem con- 
cerning the death of Cuchullin, 

* There is a great reſemblance between the terrors 
of this mock divinity, and thoſe of the true God, 
as they are deſcribed in the 18th Pſalm, 


A EN. ISI 


Dwell then in thy calm field, ſaid Fingal, and let 
Comhal's ſon be forgot. Do my ſteps aſcend, from 
my hills, into thy peaceful plains? Do I meet thee, 
with a ſpear, on thy cloud, ſpirit of diſmal Loda? 
Why then doſt thou frown on Fingal? or ſhake thine 
airy ſcar? But thou frowneſt in vain: 1 never fled 
from mighty men. Aud {hall the ſons of the wind 
frighten the king of Morven? No: he knows the 


weakneſs of their arms. 


Fly to thy land, replied the form: receive the 
wind and fly. The blaſts are in the hollow of ny 
hand: the courſe of the ſtorm is mine. The king of 
Sora is my ſon, he bends at the ſtone of my power. 
His battle is around Carric - thura; and he will prevail. 
Fly tho thy land, ſon of Comhal, or feel my fla- 


ming wrath, 


He lifted high his ſhadowy ſpear; and bent for- 
ward his terrible height. But the king, advancing, 
drew his ſword ; the blade of darkbrown Luno *. The 
gleaming path of the ſtecl winds through the gloomy 
ghoſt. The form fell ſhapeleſs into air, like a co- 

| lumn 


* The famous ſword of Fingal, made by Lun, or 


Luno - a ſmith of Lochlin. 
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lumn of imoke, which the ſtaff of the boy diſturbs, 
as it rilcs from the half-cxringuiſhed furnace. 

The ſpirit of Loda ſhrieked, as, rolled into him- 
ſelf, he roſe on the wind. Iniſtore (hock at the ſound. 
The waves heard it on the deep: they ſtopped, in 
their courſe, with fear: the companions of Fingal 
ſtarted, at once; and took their heavy ſpears. They 
miſſed the king: they roſe with rage; all their arms 
reſound. 

The moon came forth in the eaſt. The king 
returned in the gleam of his arms. The joy of his 
youths was great: their ſouls ſettled, as a ſca from 
a ſtorm. Ullin raiſed the ſong of gladneſs. The 
hills of Iniſtore rejoiced. The flame of the oak aro- 
ſe; and the tales of heroes are told. 


But Frothal, Sora's battling king, fits in ſad- 
neſs beneath a tree, The hoſt ſpreads around Carric- 
thura. He looks towards the walls with rage. He 
longs for the blood of Cathulla, who, once, OVerce-. 
me the king in war. When Annir reigned * 

in 

s Annir was alſo the father of Erragon, who was 
killed after the death of his brother Frothal. The 
death of Erragon is the ſubje& of the battle of Lora, 

a poem in this colleion, 
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in Sora, the father of car-borne Frothal, a blaſt roſe 
on the ſea, and carried Frothal to Iniſtore. Three 
days he feaſted in darno's halls, and ſaw the ſlow 
rolling cycs of Comala. He loved her, in the rage 
of youth, and 1uſhed to ſeize the white - armed maid. 
Cathulla met the chick. The gloomy battle roſe, 
Frothal is bound in the hall: three days he pined 
alone. On the fourth, Sarno ſent him to his ſhip, 
and he returned to his land. But wrath darkened in 
his foul againſt the noble Cathulla. When Annir's 
ſtone + of fame aroſe, Frothal came in his ſtrength. 
The battle burned round Carric - thura, and Sarao's 
molly walls, 

Morning roſe on Iniſtore. Frothal ſtruck his 
| dark- brown Chicld, His chiefs ſtartcd at the found; 
they ſtood, but their cyes were turned to the fea, 
They faw Fingal coming in his ſtrength; and firfk 
the noble Thubar ſpoke. 

Who comes like the ſtag of the mountain, with 
all his herd behind him? Frothal, it is a foe ; I ſce 

| his 
T That is, after the death of Annir. To ere& the 
ſtone of one's fame , was, in other words, to 


ſay that the perſon was dead. 
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his forward ſpear, Perhaps it is the king of Morven, 
Fingal the firſt of men. His actions are well known 
on Gormal; the blood of his foes 1s in Starno's 
halls. Shall I aſk the peace * of kings? He is like 
the thunder of hcaven. 


Son of the fecble hand, ſaid Frothal, ſhall my 
days begin in darkneſs? Shall I yield before J have con- 
quered in battle, chief of ſtreamy Tora? The people 
would ſay in Sora, Frothal flew forth like a mcteor 3 
but the dark cloud met it, and it is no more. No: 
Thubar, I will never yield; my fame {hall ſourround 
me like light, No: I will never yield, king of 
ſtreamy Tora. 


He went forth with the ſtream of his people, but 


they met a rock: Fingal ſtood unmoved, broken they 


rolled back from his fide. Nor did they roll in fatety 
the ſpear of the king purſued their flight. The field is 
covered with heroes. A riſing hill preſerved the 


flying hoſt. 


Frothal ſaw their flight. The rage of his boſom 
roſe, He bent his cyes to the ground, and called the 
noble Thubar, ——— Thubar! my people fled. My 

fame 


* Honourable terms of peace. 


ty 
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fame has ceaſed to riſe. I will fight the king; I feel 


my burning {-ul. Send a bard to demand the combat. 
Speak not againſt Frothal's words, --- But, Thubar! 
I love a maid; {he dwells by Thano's ſtream, the 
white - boſomed daughter of Herman, Utha with the 
ſoftly - rolling eyes. She feared the daughter “ of Iniſ- 
tore, and her ſoft ſighs role, at my departure. Tell 
to Utha that I am low; but that my foul deligh- 
ted in her. 


Such were his words, reſolved to fight. But the 
ſoft ſigh of Utha was near. She had followed her hero 
over the ſea, in the armour of a man. She rolled 
her eye on the youth, in ſecret, from beneath a glit- 
tering helmet. But now ſhe ſaw the bard as he went, 
and the ſpear fell thrice from her hand. Her looſe 
hair flew on the wind. Her white breaſt roſe, with 
ſighs. She lifted up her eyes to the king; ſhe 
would ſpeak, but thrice ſhe failed, 


Fingal heard the words of the bard ; he came in 

the ſtrength of ſtcel. They mixed their deathful 

ſpears, 

* By the daughter of Iniſtore, Frothal means Coma- 

la, of whoſe death Utha probably had not heard; 

conſequently ſhe ſeared that the former paſſion of 
Frothal for Comala might return. | 
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ſpears, and raiſed the gleam of their ſwords. But tlie 
ſteel of Fingal deſcended and cut Frothal's ſhield in 
twain. His fair fide is expoſed; halt bent he fore- 
ſees his death, 


Darkneſs gathered on Utha's ſoul. The tear rol- 


led down her cheek. She ruſhed to cover the chief 


with her ſhield; but a fallen oak met her ſteps. She 
fell on ker arm of ſhow 3 her ſhield , her helmet flew 
wide, Her white boſom heaved to the ſight ; her 
dark - brown» hair is ſpread on earth. 


Fingal pitied the white- armed maid ; he ſtayed 
the uplifted ſword. The tear was in the eye of the 


king, as, bending forward, he ſpoke. King of 


ſtreamy Sora fear not the ſword of Fingal. It was 


never ſtained with the blood of the vanquiſhed; ir 
never picrced a fallen foe. Let thy people rejoice 
along the blue waters of Tora : let the maids of thy 
love be glad. Why ſhouldeſt thou fall in thy 
youth, king of ſtreamy Sora ? 


Frothal heard the words of Fingal, and ſaw the 
riſing maid ; they * ſtood in ſilence, in their beauty: 
like two young trees of the plain, when the ſhower 
of ſpring is on their leaves, and the loud winds are 


laid. | Daugh- 
* Frothal and Utha, 
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Daughter of Herman, ſaid Frothal, didſt thou 


come from Tora's ſtreams; didſt thou come, in thy 
beauty, to behold thy warrior low? But he was low 
before the mighty, maid of the ſlow- rolling eye! 
The fecble did not overcome the ſon of car- borne 
Annir. Terrible art thou, O king of Morven ! in 
battles of the fpcar. But, in peace, thou art like the 
fun, when he looks through a filent ſhower: the flo- 
wers lift their fair heads before him; and the gales 
ſhake their ruſtling wings. O that thou wert in So- 
ra! that my feaſt were ſpread! --- The future kings 
of Sora would fee thy arms and rejoice, They 


would rejoice at the fame of their fathers, who be- 
held the mighty Fingal, 


Son of Annir , replicd the king, the fame of So- 
ra's race {hall be heard. When chiefs are ſtrong 
in battle, then does the ſong ariſe Bur if their ſwords 
are ſtretched over the feeble; if the blood of the weak 
has ſtained their arms; the bard ſhall forget them in 


the ſong, and their tombs ſhall not be known. The 


ſtranger ſhall come and build there, and remove the 
heaped-up earth. An half- worn ſword ſhall rile befo- 
re him; and bending above it, he will ſay, © Theſe 
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« are the arms of chiefs of old, but their names are 
% not in ſong. . Come thou, O Frothal, to 
the feaſt of Iniſtore ; let the maid of thy love be 


there; and our faces will brighten with joy. 


Fingal took his ſpear , moving in the ſteps of his 
might. The gates of Carric- thura are opened. The 
feaſt of ſhells is ſpread. --= The voice of Ullin was 
heard; the harp of Selma was ſtrung. --- Urtha re- 
joiced in his preſence ; and demanded the ſong of 
grief; the big tear hung in her eye, when the ſoft * 
Crimora (poke. Crimora the daughter of Rinval , who 
dwelt at Lotha's + mighty ſtream. The tale was long, 
but lovely ; and pleaſed the bluihing maid of Tora. 


Car 


* There. is a propriety in introducing this epiſode, 
as the ſituations of Crimora and Utha were ſo ſt- 
milar, | 


+ Lotha was the ancient name of one of the great 
rivers in the north of Scotland, The only one of 
them that ſtill retains a name of a like ſound is 
Lochy, in Inverneſs'hire; but wheter it is the ri- 
ver mentioned here, the tranſlator will not pretend 
to ſay. 
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CRIMORA “. 

Who cometh from the hill, like a cloud tinged 
with the beam of the weſt? Whole voice is that, loud 
as the wind, but plcaſant as the harp of Carril? 4 It 
is my love in the light of ſteel; but ſad is his darke- 


ned brow. Live the mighty race of Fingal? or what 
diſturbs my Connal? 4 


CONNAL. 

They live. I ſaw them return from the chace, 
like a ſtream of lighr. The ſun was on thcir ſhields. 
Like a ridge of fire they deſcended the hill. Loud is 
the voice of the youth; the war, my love, is near. 
To-morrow the terrible Dargo comes to try the 
force of our race. The race of Fingal he defies ; 


the race of battle and wounds. CRI 


* Cri - mora , a woman of a great ſoul, 

+ Perhaps the Carril mentioned here is the ſame 
with Carril the ſon of Kinfena, Cuchullin's bard. 
The name itſelf is proper to any bard, as it ſignifies 
a ſprightly and harmonious ſound, 

++ Connal, the ſon of Diaran, was one of the moſt 
famous heroes of Fingal; he was ſlain in a battle 
againſt Dargo a Briton; but whether by the hand 


of the enemy, or that of his miſtreſs, tradition 
does not determine, 
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CRIMORA. 
Connal, I ſaw his ſails like gray miſt on the 
ſable wave. They flowly came to land, Connal, 
many are the warriors of Dargo ! 


CoNNAL, 


Bring me thy father's ſhicld ; the boſſy, iron 
ſhield of Rinval; that ſhicld like the full moon 
when it moves darkened through heaven, 


CRIMOR A. 


That ſhield I bring, O Connal; but it did 
not defend my father. By the ſpear of Gormar he 
fell. Thou may ſt fall, © Connal ! 


CONNAL. 

Fall indced I may: But raiſe my tomb, Crimora. 
Gray ſtones, a mound of earth, ſhall keep my me- 
mory. Bcnd thy red eye over my tomb, and bcat 
thy mournful heaving breaſt. Though fair thou art, 
my love, as the light; more pleaſant than the gale 
of the hill; yet I will not ſtay. Raiſe my tomb, 


Crimora. 
CRIMORA. 


Then give me thoſe arms of light; that ſword, 
and that ſpcar of ſteel, I ſhall meet Dargo with thee, 
and 
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and aid my lovely Connal. Fare wel, ye rocks of Ard- 
ven! ye deer! and ye ſtreams of the hill! --- We 
{hall return no more. Our tombs are diſtant far. 


And did they return no more? ſaid Utha's bur- 
ſting figh. Fell the mighty in battle, and did Crimo- 
ra live? Her ſteps were loncly, and her ſoul was 
{ad for Connal. Was he not young and lovely; like 
the beam of the ſetting ſun? Ullin ſaw the virgin's 
tear, and took the ſoftly - trembling barp : the ſong 
was lovely, but fad, and ſilence was in Carrie- thura, 


Autumn is dark on the mountains; gray miſt 
reſts on the hills. The whirlwind is hcard on the 
heath. Dark rolls the river through the narrow plain, 
A tree ſtands alone on the hill, and marks the {lum- 
bering Connal. The leaves whirl round with the wind, 
and ſtre the grave of the dead. At times are ſeen 
here the ghoſts of the deceaſed, when the muſing hun- 
ter alone ſtalks {lowly over the heath, 


Who can reach the ſource of thy race, O Con- 
nal? and who recount thy fathers? Thy family grew 
like an oak on the mountain, which meeteth the wind 
with its lofty head. But now it is torn from the carht, 
Who ſhall ſupply the place of Connal ? 
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Here was the din of arms; and here the groans 
of the dying, Bloody are the wars of Fingal! O Con- 
nal! it was here thou didſt fall. Thine arm was like 
a ſtorm; thy ſword a bcam of the { ky ; thy beight, 


a rock on the plain; thine eyes, a furnace of fire. 


Louder than a ſtorm was thy voice, in the battles of 
thy ſteel, Warriors fell by thy ſword, as thc thiſtle 
by the ſtaff of a boy. 


Dargo the mighty came on, like a cloud of 
thunder. His brows were contracted and dark. His 
eyes like two caves in a rock. Bright roſe their ſwords 


on cach fide; dire was the clang of their ſteel. 


The daughter of Rinval was near; Crimora bright 
in the armour of man; her yellow hair is looſe behind, 
her bow 1s in her hand. She followed the youth to 
the war, Connal her much-beloved. She drew the 


ſtring on Dargo 3 bur crring pierced her Connal. He 


falls like an oak on the plain; like a rock from the 
ſhaggy hill. What ſhall ſhe do, haplels maid ! -.- 
He blceds; her Connal dies. All the night long ſhe 
cries, and all the day, O Connal, my love, and my 
triend | With grief the ſad mourner dies. 


Earth 
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Earth here incloſes the lovelieſt pair on the hill. 


The graſs grows between the ſtones of the tomb; I 


often fit in the mournful ſhade, The wind ſighs 


through the graſs ; their memory ruſhes on my mind. 
Undiſturbed you now ſleep together; in the tomb of 
the mountain you relt alone. 


| And ſoft be your reſt, ſaid Utha, children of 
ſtreamy Lota. I will remember you with tears, and 
my ſecret ſong ſhall riſe; when the wind is in the 
groves of Tora, and the ſtream is roaring near. 
Then ſhall ye come on my foul, with all your 


lovely grief. 


Three days feaſted the kings: on the fourth 
their white fails aroſe. The winds of the north 
carry the ſhip of Fingal to Morven's woody land. 
——— But the ſpirit of Loda fat, in his cloud, 
behind the ſhips of Frothal. He hung forward 
with all his blaſts, and ſpread the white- boſomed 
ſails. The wounds of his form were not 
forgot; he ſtill feared “ the hand of the king, 


The ſtory of Fingal and the ſpirit of Loda, ſuppo- 
ſed to be the famous Odin, is the moſt extravagant 
L 2 fiction 
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fiction in all Offian's poems. It is not, however, 
without precedents in the beſt poets; and it muſt 
be ſaid for Offian, that he ſays nothing but what 
perfectly agreed with the notions of the times, con- 
cerning ghoſts. They thought the ſouls of the dead 
were material, and conſequently fuſceptible of pam. 
Whether a proof could be drawn from this paſſage, 
that Oſſian had no notion of a divinity, I ſhall lea- 
ve to others to determine: it appears, however, 
that he was of opinion, that ſuperior beings ought 
to take no notice of what paſſed among men, 
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gr of the deſcending night! fair is thy light in 
the weſt! thou lifteſt thy unſhorn hcad from 


thy cloud: thy ſteps are ſtatcly on thy hill. What 
doſt 


® This poem fixes the antiquity of a cuſtom, which 
is well known to have prevailed afterwards, in the 
north of Scotland, and in Ireland. The bards, at 
an annual ſeaſt, provided by the king or chief, re- 
peated their poems, and ſuch of them as were 
thought, by him, worthy of being preſerved, we- 
re carefully taught to their children, in order to 
have them tranſmitted to poſterity. — It was 
one of thoſe occaſions that afforded the ſubjett of 


the preſent poem to Offian. — It is called in the 
original, The Songs of Selma, which title it was 

| thought proper to adopt in the tranſlation. 
23 The poem is entirely lyric, and has great varie- 
ty of verſification. The addreſs to the evening 


ſtar, with which it opens, has, in the original, 


3 all the Harmony that numbers could give it; flo- 
— 7 | L 3 wing 
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doſt thou behold -in the plain > The ſtormy winds 
are laid. The murmur of the torrent comes from 
afar Roaring waves climb the diſtant rock. The 
flies of evening are on their fecble wings, and the 
hum of their courſe is on the field. Whar doſt thou 
bchold, fair light? But thou doſt ſmile and depart. 
The waves come with joy around thee, and bathe thy 
lovely hair. Farewel, thou ſilent beam! --- Let the 
light of Offian's ſoul ariſe, 


And it does ariſe in its ſtrength! I behold my 
departed friends, Their gathcring is on Lora, as in 
the days that are paſt. —— Fingal comes like a 
watry column of miſt ; his heroes are around. And 
ſee the bards of the ſong, gray- haired Ullin ; ſtately 
Ryno; Alpin *, with the tuneful voice, and the ſoft 

com- 


wing down with all that tranquillity and ſoſtneſs, 
which the fcene deſcribed naturally inſpires* —— 
Three of the ſongs which are introduced in this 
paice, were publiſhed among the fragments of an- 
cient poetry , printed laſt year, 


Alpin is from the ſame root with Albion, or rather 
Albin, the ancient namc of Britain; Alp, high in 
| land, 
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complaint of Minona ! ——— How arc ye changed, 
my friends, fince the days of Sclma's feaſt! when we 
contended, like the gales of the ſpring, that, flying 
over the hill, by turns bend the feebly-whiſtling grals. 


Minona then came forth in her beauty ; with down- 


* 


caſt look and tearful eye; her hair flew (lowly on 


the blaſt that ruſhed unfrequent from the hill A 
The fouls of the heroes were fad when ſhe raiſed the 
tuneful voice; for often had they ſeen the gra- 
ve of Salgar *, and the dark dwelling of white- bo- 
ſomed Colma 4. Colma left alone on the hill, with 
all her voice of muſic ! Salgar promiſed to come: bur 
the night deſcended round. --- Hear the voice of 
Colma , when ſhe fat alone on the hill! 

L. 4 CoLMa, 


land, or country, The preſent name of our iſland 
has its origin in the Celtic tongue ; ſo that thoſe 


who derived it from any other, betrayed their igno- 


rance of the ancient language of our country. — 
Britain comes from Breac't in, variegated iſland, 
ſo called from the face of the country, from the na- 
tives painting themſelves, or from their party- 
coloured cloaths. 

* Sealg-'er, a hunter. 


+. Cul- math, a woman with fine hair, 
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CoOLMA. 

It is night; --- I am alone, forlorn on the hill 
of ſtorms. The wind 1s heard in the mountain. The 
torr.nt ſhricks down the rock. No hut receives me 
from the rain; forlorn on the hill of winds. 

Riſe, moon! from behind thy clouds; ſtars of 
the night appcar! Lead me, ſome light, to the place 
where my love reſts from the toil of the chace ! his 
bow ncar him, unſtrung ; his dogs panting around 
him. But here I muſt fit alone, by the rock of the 
moſly ſtream, The ſtream and the wind roar 3 nor 


can I hear the voice of my love. 


Why delays my Salgar, why the ſon of the hill, 
his promiſe > Here is the rock, and the tree; and 
here the roaring ſtream. Thou didſt promiſe with 
night to be here. Ah! whither is my Salgar gone? 
With thee 1 would fly, my father; with thee, 
my brother of pride: Our race have long been 
foes; but we are not foes, O Salgar ! 


Ceaſe a little while, O wind ! ſtream, be thow 
filent a while , let my voice be heard over the heath ; 
let my wanderer hear me. Salgar! it is I who 
call. Here is the tree, and the rock. Salgar, my 
love! I am here. Why dclayeſt thou thy coming ? 

| Lo! 
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Lo} the moon appeareth. The flood is bright 
in che vale. The rocks are grey on the face of the 
hill. But I fee him not on the brow 3 his dogs before 
him tell not that he is coming. Here I mult fit alone. 


But who. are theſe that lie beyond me on the 
heath? Arc they my love and my brother? --- Speak 
to me, O my friends! they anſwer not. My foul is 


Ah! they are dead. 
Their (words are red from the fight. O my brother! 


tormented with fears. 


my brother! why haſt thou ſlain my Salgar? why, 


O Salgar! haſt thou ſlain my brother? Dear were ye 
both ro me! what ſhall I ſay in your praiſe? Thou 
wert fair on the hill among thouſands; he was terrible 
in fight, Speak to me; hear my voice, ſons of my 
love! But alas! they are ſilent; ſilent for ever! Cold 
are their breaſts of clay! 

Oh! from the rock of the hill; from the top of 
the windy mountain, ſpcak ye ghoſts of the dead! 
ſpeak, I will not be afraid. — Whither are ye gone 
to reſt? In what cave of the hill ſhall I find you? 
No feeble voice is on the wind: no anſwer half - drowe 
ncd in the ſtorms of the hill, 

I fit in my grief. I wait for morning in my tears. 
Rear the tomb, ye friends of the dead; but cloſe ir 
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not till Colma come. My life flies away like a dream: 
why ſhould I ſtay behind? Here (hall I reſt with my 
friends, by the ſtream of the ſounding rock. When 
night comes on the hill; when the wind is on the 
heath; my ghoſt ſhall ſtand in the wind, and mourn 
the death of my friends. The hunter ſhall hear from 
his booth. He {hall fear but love my voice. For 
ſweet ſhall my voice be for my friends; for plea- 
fant were they both to me. 


Such was thy ſong, Minona ſoftly- bluſhing 
maid of Tornian. Our tears deſcended for Colina, 
and our ſouls were ſad. --- Ullin came with the harp, 
and gave the ſong of Alpin. --= The voice of Alpin 
was plcaſant: the ſoul of Ryno was a beam of fire, 
But they had reſted in the narrow houſe: and their 


voice was not hcard in Selma. — Ullin had re- 


returned one day from the chace, before the heroes 
fell. He hcard their ſtrife on the hill; their ſong 
was ſoft but ſad. They mourned the fall of Morar, firſt 
of mortal men. His ſoul was like the ſoul of Fingal; his 
ſword like the (word of Oſcar. --- But he fell, and his fa- 


ther mourned ; his ſiſter's eyes were full of tears. 


Minona's eyes were full of tears, the filter of car- 
borne 
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borne Morar. She retired from the ſong of Ullin, like 
the moon in the weſt, when ſhe foreſees the ſhower, 
and hides her fair head in a cloud. --- I touched the 


harp, with Ullin; the ſong of mourning roſe. 


RyNo. 


The wind and the rain are over: calm is the 
noon of day. The clouds are divided in heaven. Over 
the green hills flies the inconſtant ſun. Red through 
the ſtony vale comes down the ſtream ! but more 
ſweet is the voice I hear. It is the voice of Alpin, 
the ſon of ſong, mourning for the dead. Bent is 
his head of age, and red his tearful eye. Alpin, thou 
ſon of long, why alone on the ſilent hill? why com- 
plainc{t thou, as a blaſt in the wood; as a wave on 


the lonely {hore ? 


ALPIN. 


My tears, O Ryno! arc for the dead; my voice, 
for the inhabitants of the grave. Tall thou art on the 
hill; fair among the ſons of the plain. But thou 
{halt fall like Morar *; and the mourner (hall fit on 
thy tomb. The hills ſhall known thce no more; 


thy bow (hall lie in the hall, unſtrung. 


Thou 


* Mör- er, great man. 
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Thou wert ſwift, O Morar! as a roe on the hill; 
terrible as a meteor of fire. Thy wrath was as the 
ſtorm. Thy {word in battle, as lightning in the 
field. Thy voice was like a ſtream after rain; like 
thunder on diſtant hills. Many fcll by thy arm: they 
were conſumed in the flames of thy wrath. 


But when thou didſt return from war, how pea- 
ceful was thy brow! Thy face was like the ſun after 
rain; like the moon in the ſilence of night; calm as 
the breaſt of the lake when the loud wind is laid. 


Narrow is thy dwelling now; dark the place of 
thine abode. With three ſteps I compaſs thy grave, 
O thou who waſt fo great before! Four ſtones, with 
their heads of moſs, are the only memorial of thee. 
A tree with ſcarce a leaf, long graſs which whiſtles in 
the wind, mark to the hunter's eye the grave of the 
mighty Morar. Morar ! thou art low indeed. Thou 
haſt no mother to mourn thee 3 no maid with her 
tears of love. Dead is ſhe that brought thee forth. 
Fallen is the daughter of Morglan. 


Who on his ftaff is this? who 1s this, whoſe 
head is white with age, whoſe eyes are red with tears, 
Who 
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who quakes at every ſtep. --- It is thy father “, O 
Morar ! the father of no ſon but thee. He heard of 
thy fame in battle ; he heard of focs diſperſed. He 
heard of Morar's fame : why did he not hear of his 
wound? Weep, thou father of Morar ! weep 3 but 
thy ſon heareth thee not. Deep is the fleep of the 
dead; low their pillow of duſt. No more ſhall he 
hear thy voice; no more {hall he awake at thy call. 
When ſhall it be morn in the grave, to bid the ſlum- 
berer awake? 


Farewel, thou braveſt of men! thou conqueror 
in the field! but the field ſhall fee thee no more; nor 


the dark wood be lightened with the ſplendor of thy 


ſteel, Thou halt left no ſon. But the ſong ſhall pre- 
ſerve thy name. Future times ſhall hear of thee; 
they ſhall hear of the fallen Morar. 


The grief of all aroſe, bur moſt the burſting ſigh 
of Armin f. He remembers the death of his fon , who 
| | fell 


# Torman , the ſon of Carthul, lord of I. mora, 
one of the weſtern iſles. | 


+ Armin, @ hero, He was chief or petty king of 
Gorma, i. e. the blue iſ land, ſuppoſed to be one 
ef the Hebrides, | | 
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fell in the days of his youth, Carmor * was ncar the 
hero, the chief of the echoing Galmal. Why burſts 
the ſigh of Armin, he ſaid ? Is there a cauſe to 
mourn? The ſong comes, with its muſic, to melt 
and pleaſe the foul, It is like ſoft miſt, that, riſing 
from a lake, pours on the ſilent vale; the green flo- 
wers are filled with dew , but the ſun returns in his 
ſtrength, and the miſt is gone. Why art thou ſad, 
O Armin, chief of ſea-ſurrounded Gorma 


Sad! I am indeed: nor {mall my cauſe of woc! 
Carmor, thou haſt loſt no ſon; thou haſt loſt no 
daughter of beauty. Colgar the valiant lives; and 
Annira faireſt maid. The boughs of thy family flou- 
riſh, O Carmor! but Armin is the laſt of his race. 
Dark is thy bed, O Daura! and deep thy ſleep in the 
tomb. --- When ſhalt thou awake with thy ſongs? 
with all thy voice of mulic? 


Riſe, winds of autumn, riſe; blow upon the 
dark heath! {ſtreams of the mountains, roar ' howl, 
ye tempeſts, in the top of the oak! walk through 
broken clouds, O moon! ſhow by intervals thy pale 
face! bring to my mind that ſad night, when all my 
| | chil. 

+ Cear- mor, « tal} dark - complexioned man. 
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children fell; when Arindal the mighty fell ; when 
Daura the lovely failed. 

Daura, my daughter! thou wert fair; fair as 
the moon on the hills of Fura *; white as the driven 
now; ſwect as the breathing gale. Arindal, thy 
bow was ſtrong, thy ſpear was ſwitt in the field: thy 
look was like miſt on the wave; thy ſhield, a red 
cloud in a ſtorm. Armar, renowned in war, came, 
and ſought Daura's love; he was not long denied; 


fair was the hope of their friends. 


| Erath, ſon of Odgal, repined; for his brother 
was (lain by Armar. He came diſguiſcd like a ſon of 
the ſea: fair was his [kiff on the wave; white his locks 
of age; calm his ſcrious brow. Faireſt of women, 


he ſaid, lovely daughter of Armin! a rock not diſ- 


tant in the ſca, bears a tree on its fide; red {hines 


the fruit afar. There Armar waits for Daura. I ca- 


me to carry his love along the rolling ſca. 


She went; and ſhe called on Armar. Nought 
anſwered, bur the ſun f of the rock. Armar, my 


| love! 
Fuar- a, cold iſland. 


T By the ſon of the rock the poet means the echoing 


back of the human voice from a rock, The vul- 
gar 
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love! my love! why tormenteſt thou me with fear? 
hear, ſon of Ardnart, hear: it is Daura who calleth 
thee ! Erath the traitor fled laughing to the land, She 
lifted up her voice, and cried for her brother and her 


father. Arindal! Armin! none to relieve your Daura. 


Her voice came over the ſea, Arindal my fon 
deſcended from the hill ; rough in the ſpoils of the 
chace. His arrows rattled by his fide ; his bow was 
in his hand: five dark gray dogs attended his ſteps. 
He faw fierce Erath on the ſhore: he ſeized and bound 
him to, an oak. Thick bend the thongs * of the 
hide around his limbs; he loads the wind with his 
groans. | 


Arindal aſcends the wave in his boat, to bring 
Daura to land. Armar came in his wrath, and let fly 
the gray -feathered ſhaft. It ſung 3 it ſunk in thy 
heart, O Arindal my ſon ! for Erath the traitor thou 

diedſt. 


| [| gar were of opinion, that this repetition of ſound 

| was made by a ſpirit within the rock; and they, 

on that account, called it mac - talla; the ſon who 

4 dwells in the rock, | 

* The poet here only meaus that Erath was bound 
With leathern thongs, 
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diedſt. The oar 1s ſtopped at once; he panted on 
the rock and expired. What is thy grief, O Daura, 


when round thy feet is poured thy brother's blood, 


The boat is broken in twain by the waves. Armar 
plunges into the ſea, to reſcue his Daura, or die, 
Sudden a blaſt from the hill comes over the waves, 


He ſunk, and he roſe no more, 


Alone, on the ſca- beat rock, my daughter was 
heard to complain. Frequent and loud were her crics 
nor could ber father relieve her. All night I ſtood 
en the thore. I ſaw her by the faint beam of the 
moon, All night I heard her cries. Loud was the 
wind ; and the rain beat hard on the fide of the moun- 
tain. Before morning appeared, her voice was weak. 
It dicd away, like the evening - breeze among the 
graſs of the rocks. Spent with grief ſhe expired, And 
left thee Armin alone: gone is my ſtrength in the 


war, and fallen my pride among women. 


hen the ſtorms of the mountain come; when 
the north lifts the waves on high; I fit by the ſoun- 
ding ſhore, and look on the fatal rock. Often by 
the ſetting moon 1 ſee the ghoſts of my children, 
Halt - viewlels, they walk in mounful conferences 
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together. Will none of you {peak in pity? They 
do not regard their father. I am ſad, O Carmor, 


nor ſinall my cauſe of woe! 


Such were the words of the bards in the days of 
ſong; when the king heard the mulic of harps, and 
the tales of other times. The chicks gathered from 
all their hills, and heard the lovely ſound. They 
praiſed the voice“ of Cona ! the firſt among a thou- 
(and bards. But age is now on my tongue; and my 
ſoul has failed. I hear, ſometimes, the ghoſts of 
bards, and learn their pleaſant ſong. But memory 
fails in my mind ; I hear the call of years. They 
ſay, as they paſs along, why does Off.an ſir g? Soon 
ſhall he lie in the narrow houſe, and no bard 
{hall raiſe his fame. 


Roll on, ye dark-brown years, for ye bring no 
joy on your courſe. Let the tomb open to Oſſian, 
for his {trength has failed. The ſons of ſong are gone 
ro reſt : my voice remains, like a blaſt, that roars, 
lonely, on a ſea- ſurrounded rock, after the winds 
are lai l. The dark moſs whiſtles there, and the 


diſtant mariner ſces the waving trees. 


Oſſian is ſometimes poetically called the voice of Cons, 
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leafant is the voice of thy ſong, thou lonely 


dweller of the rock. It comes on the ſound 


of the ſtrcam, along the narrow vale. My ſoul 


awakes, 


* This piece, as many more of Offian's compoſitions, 


is addreſſed to one of the firſt Chriſtian miſſiona- 
ries. — The ſtory of the poem is handed down, 
by tradition, thus — In the country of the Bri- 
tons between the walls; two chiefs lived in the 
days of Fingal, Dunthalmo, lord of Teutha, ſup— 
poſed to be the Tweed ; and Rathmor, who dwelt 
at Clutna, well known to be the river Clyde, — 
Rathmor was not more renowned for his generoſity 
and. hoſpitality, than Dunthalmo was infamous for 
his cruelty and ambition. — Dunthalmo, through 
envy, or on account of ſome private feuds, which 
ſubliſted between the families, murdered Rathmor 
at a feaſt; but being afterwards touched with re- 
morſe, he cducated the two ſons of Rathymor , Cal- 
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awakes, O ſtranger! in the midſt of my hall. 1 
ſtreech my hand to the ſpear, as in the days of other 
years, --- I ſtretch my hand, but it is fecble; and 
the ſigh of my boſom grows. --- Wilt thou not 
liſten, fon of the rock, to the ſong of Oftianz My 
ſoul is full of other times; the joy of my youth re- 


11S, 


thon and Colmar, in his own houſe. — They 
growing up to man's eſtate, dropped ſome hints 
that they intended to revenge the death of their fa 
ther, upon which Dunthalmo ſhut them up in two 
caves on the banks of Teutha, intending to take 
them off privately. — Colmal, the daughter of | 
Dunthalmo, who was ſecretly in love with Calthon, 
helped him to make his eſcape from priſon, and 
fled with him to Fingal, diſguiſed in the habit of a 
young warrior, and implored his aid againſt Dun- 


thalmo. Fingal ſent Offian with three hund- 


red men, to Colmar's relief. — Dunthalmo ha- 
ving previouſly murdered Colmar, came to a battle 
with Ofiitan; but he was killed by that hero, and 
bis army totally defcated, 


Calthon married Colmal, his deliverer; and 
Oſſian returned to Morven. 
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turns. Thus the fun * appears in the weſt, after the 


ſteps of his brightneſs have moved behind a ſtorm ; 
the green hills lift their dewy heads: the blue ſtreams 
rejoice in the vale, The aged hero comes forth on 


his ſtaff, and his grey hair glitters in the beam. 


Doſt thou not bchold, ſon of the rock, a ſhicld 
in Olſian's hall? It is marked with the ſtrokes of 
battle; and the brightneſs of its boſſes has failed. 
That ſhield the great Dunthalmo bore, the chief of 
ſtreamy Teutha, —— Dunthalmo bore it in battle, 


before 


If chance the radiant ſun with farewel ſweet 
Extend his evening beam, the fields revive, 
The birds their notes revew, and bleating herds 
Atteſt their joy, that hiil and valley rings. 

MiLTON. 

— Their fair ſun-ſhine in ſummer's day; 
— When a dreadful ftorm away is flit 
Through the broad world doth ſpread his goadly tay ; 
At fight whereof each bird that fits on ſpray, 
And every beaſt that to his den was fled, 
Come forth afreſh ont of their late difinay, 
And to the light lift up their drooping head. 
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before he fell by Oſſian's ſpear. Liſten, ſon of the 
rock, to the tale of other ycars. --- 


Rathmor was a chief of Clutha. The feeble 
dwelt in his hall, The gates of Rathmor were never 
cloſcd; his feaſt was always ſpread. The (ons of the 
ſtranger came, and bleſſed the generous chief of Clu- 
tha. Bars raiſed the ſong, and touched the harp: 
and joy brightened on the face of the mournful. --- 
Punthalmo came, in his pride, and ruſhed into the 
combat of Rathmor. The chick of Clutha overcame: 
the rage of Dunthalmo roſe. --- He came, by night, 
with his warriors ; and the mighty Rathmor fell. He 
fell in his halls, where his feaſt was often ſpread 


for ſtrangers. 


Colmar and Calthon were young, the ſons of 
car- borne Rathmor. They came, in the joy of 
youth, into their father's hall. | They bchold him in 
his blood, and their burſting tears deſcend. --- The 
foul of Dunthalmo mclted , when he ſaw the children 
of youth; he brought them to Alteutha's “ walls; 

= | they 


* Al- teutha, or rather Balteutha, the town of Tweed, 


the name of Dunthalmo's ſeat. It is obſervable 


that all the names in this poem, are derived from 
the 
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they grew in the houſe of their foe. ' They bent 


the bow in his preſence; and came forth to his 


battles. 


They ſaw the fallen walls of their fathers; they 
ſaw the green thorn in the hall. Their tears deſcended 
in ſecret; and, at times, their faces were mournful. 
Dunthalmo beheld their grief: his darkening ſoul 
deſigned their death. He cloſed them in two caves, 
on the echoing banks of Teutha. The ſun did not 
come there with his beams; nor the moon of heaven 
by night, The ſons of Rathmor ramained in dark- 


nels, and foreſaw their death. 


The daughter of Dunthalmo wept in filence, the 
fair- haired, blue - eyed Colmal . Her cye had rol- 
led in ſecret on Calthon ; his lovelineſs {ſwelled in 


her 


the Galic language ; which, as I have remarked 
in a preceding note, is a proof that it was once the 


univerſal language of the whole iſland, 


* Caol- mhal, a woman with ſmall eye-brows ; mill 
eye- brows were a diſtinguiſhing part of beauty m 


Oiltan's time: and he ſeldom fails to give them te 


the fine women of his poems. 
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ker ſoul. She trembled for her warrior; but what 
could Colmal do: lier arm could not lift the ſpear ; 
nor was the {word formed for her fide. Her white 
breaſt never roſe beneath a mail. Neither was her eye 
the terror of heroes. What canſt thou do, O Col- 
mal! for the falling chief? ..- Her ſteps are une- 
qual; her hair is looſe : her eye looks wildly through 
her tears. . She came, by night, to the hall *; 
and armed her lovely form in ſteel; rhe ſteel of a 
young warrior, who fell in the firſt of his battles. --- 
She came to the cave of Calthon, and looſed the 


thong from his hands. 


Ariſe, ſon of Rathnior, ſhe ſatd , (ariſe, the 
night is dark. Let us fly to the king of Sclma f, 
chief of fallen Clutha! I am the fon of Lamgal who 
dwelt in thy father's hall, I heard of thy dark 

dwel- 


* That is, the hall where the arms taken from ene- 
mies were hung up as trophies. Oſſian is very ca- 
reful to make his ſtories probable ; for he makes 
Colmal put on the arms of a youth killed in his 
firit battle, as more proper for a young woman, 
who cannot be ſvppoſed ſtrong enough wg carry 


the armour of a fullgrown warrior, 


* Fingal, 


OY» 
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dwelling in the cave, and my ſoul aroſe. Ariſe, 


fon of Rathnior, for the night is dark.˖ 


Bleſt voice! replicd the chief, comeſt thou from 
the darkly- rolling clouds? for often the ghoſts of his 
fathers deſcend to Calthon's dreams, ſince the ſun has 
retired from his eyes, and darkneſs has dwelt around 
him. Or art thou the ſon of Lamgal, the chief 1 
often ſaw in Clutha? Bur ſhall I fly to Fingal, and 
Colmar my brother low? Shall I fly to Morven, and 
the hero cloſed in night? No: give me that ſpcar, fon 


of Lamgal, Calthon will defend his brother. 


A thouſand warriors, replied the maid, ſtretch 
their ſpcars round car- borne Colmar. What can Cal. 
thon do againſt a hoſt fo great? Let us fy to the king 
of Morven, he will come with battle. THis arm is 
itrceched forth to the unhappy 3 the lightning of his 
{word is round the weak, --- Ariſe, thou {fon of Rath. 
mor; the ſhades of night will ly away. Dunthalmo 
will bchold thy ſteps on the field, and thou mult 


fall in thy youth. 


The ſighing hero roſt; his tears deſcend for cars 
borne Colmar, He came with the maid to Sclma's 


Ms hall 
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hall; but he knew not that it was Colmal. The 
helmet cover'd her lovely face; and her breaſt roſe 
beneath the ſtecl, Fingal returned from the chace, 
and found the lovely ſtrangers. They were like two 
beams of light, in the midſt of the hall. 


The king heard the tale of grief; and turned his 
eyes around. A thouſand herocs half-roſe before 
him; claiming the war of Teutha, --- I came with 
my ſpear from the hill, and the joy of battle role in 
my breaſt : for the king ſpoke to Oſſian in the 
midſt of the people. 


Son of my ſtrength, he faid, take the ſpear of 
Fingal; go to Teutha's mighty ſtream , and ſave the 
car-borne Colmar. --- Let thy fame return before 
thee like a pleaſant gale; that my ſoul may rejoice 
over my ſon, who renews the renown of our fathers. .-- 
Oilian! be thou a ſtorm in battle; but mild when 
the foes arc low! --- It was thus my fame aroſe, O 
my ſon ; and be thou like Sclma's chick, --- When 
the haughty come to my halls, my eyes behold them 
not. But my arm 1s ſtretched forth to the unhappy. 
My ſword defends the weak. 


I re- 


yY 
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I rejoiced in the words of the king: and took 
my rattling arms. --- Diaran “ roſc at my fide, and 


Dargo f king of ſpcars. --- Three hundred yourhs 


followed our ſteps: the lovely ſtrangers were at my 


ſide. 


* Diaran , father of that Connal who was unfortu- 
nately kilied by Crimora , his miſtreſs. 

+ Dargo, the fon of Callath, is celebrated in other 
poems by Oflian. He is ſaid to have been killed 
by a boar at a hunting party. The lamentation of 
his miſtreſs, or wiſe, Mingala, over his body, is 
extant; but whether it is of Offian's compoſition, 
] cannot determine. It is' generally aſcribed to him, 


and has much of his manner; but ſome traditions 


mention it as an imitation by ſome later bard, — 


As it has ſome poetical merit, 1] have ſubjoined it. 


he ſpouſe of Dargo came in tears ; ſor Dargs was 

no more! The heroes ſigh over Lartlio's chief: 

and what ſhall fad Mingala do? The dark foul va- 

niſhed like morning miſt, bofore the king of 

ſpears: but the generous glowed in his preſence 
like the morning tar, 

Who was the faireſt and moſt lovely? Who but 

Collath's ſtately fon? Who ſat in the midſt of the 


wiſe, but Dargo of the mighty deeds ? 
| Thy 
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ſide. Dunthalmo heard the ſound of our approach 3 
he gathered the ſtrength of Teutha. --- He ſtood on 
4 hill with his hoſt; they were like rocks broken 
with thunder, when they bent trees are ſinged and 
bare, and the ſtreams of their chinks have failed. 


: The 


Thy hand touched the trembling harp: Thy voice 
was ſoft as ſummer - winds, — Ah me! what 
ſhall the heroes fay ? for Pargo feil before a boar, 
Pale is the lovely - cheek ; the look of which was 
firm in danger! — Why haſt thou failed on our 


hills, thou fairer than the beams of the ſun ? 


| The daughter of Adonſion was lovely in the eyes 
of the valiant; ſhe was lovely in their eyes, but 


ſhe choſe to be the ſpouſe of Dargo. 


But thou art alone, Mingala! the night is co- 
ming with its clouds; where is the bed of thy 


repoſe ? Where but in the tomb of Dargo ? 


Why doſt thou lift the ſtone, O hard! why 
doſt thou fhut the narrow houſe? Mingala's eyes 


are heavy, bard! She mult ſleep with Dargo. 


Laſt night I heard the ſong of joy in Lartho's 
lofty hall. But filence now dwells around my 
bed. Mingala reſts with Dargo, 
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The tiream of Teutha rolled, in its pride, be- 
fore the gloomy foe, I ſent a bard to Dunthalmo, 
ro offer the combat on the plain; bur he {miled in 
the darkneſs of his pride. --- His unſcttled hoſt mo- 
ved on the hill; like the mountain - cloud, when the 
blaſt has entered its womb, and ſcatters the curling 


gloom on every {ide, 


They brought Colmar to Teutha's bank, bound 
with a thouſand thongs. The chief is {ad,. but lovely, 
and his eye is on his friends; for we {tood, in our 
arms, on the oppoſite bank of Teutha. Dunthalnio 
came with his ſpear, and pierced the hero's hde ; he 
rolled on the bank in his blood, and we heard lis 


broken ſighs. 


Calthon ruſhed into the ſtreain:; I bounded for. 
ward on my ſpear. Tcutha's race fell before us. Nighe 
came rolling down. Dunthalmo reſted on a rock, 
amidſt an aged wood. The rage of lus boſom burned 
againſt the car - borne Calthon. --- But Calthon ſtood 
in his grief; he mourned the fallen Colmar; Colinar 
ſlain in youth, before his fame arolc. 


I bade the ſong of woe to riſe, to ſooth the 
mournful chief; but he ſtood beneath a tree, and 
oftey 
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often threw his ſpear on carth. --- The humid eye of 


Colmal rolled near in a ſecret tear: ſhe foreſaw the 
fall of Dunthalmo, or of Clutha's battling chief. 

Now half the night had paſled away. Silence and 
darkneſs were on the field; \lcep reſted on the eyes 
of the heroes: Calthon's ſettling foul was ſtill. His 
eyes were half- cloſed; but the murmur of Teutha 
had not yet failed in his car. 

Sleeps the ſon of Rathmor in his might, and his 
brother low? Did we not riſe to the chace together, 
and purſue the dark - brown hinds? Colmar was not 
forgot till he fell; till death had blaſted his youth. 
I lie pale beneath the rock of Lona. O let Calthon 
riſe! the morning comes with its beams; and Dun- 


thalmo will diſhonour the fallen. 


He paſled away in his blaſt. The riſing Cal- 
thon ſaw the ſteps of his departure. — He ruſhed 
in the ſound of his ſtcel; and unhappy Colmal roſe. 
She followed her hero through night, and dragged 
her ſpear bchind. --- But when Calthon came to Lo- 
na's rock, he found his fallen brother. --- The rage 
of his boſom role, and he ruſhed among the foe. The 
groans of death aſcend. They cloſe around the chick. --- 
He is bound in the midſt, and brought to gloomy 

Dun- 
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Dunthalmo. --- The ſhout of joy aroſe; and the 
hills of night replied. — 

I ſtarted at the ſound: and took my father's ſpear. 
Diaran roſe at my fide ; and the youthful ſtrength of 
Dargo. We mitled the chief of Clutha, and our ſouls 


were (ad. --- I dreaded the departure of my fame; 


the pride of my valour roſe. 


Sons of Morven, I ſaid, is it not thus our fathers 
fought. They reſted not on the field of ſtrangers, 
Their 


{trength was like the cagles of heaven; their renown 


when the foe did not fall before them. 


is in the ſong. But our people fall by degrees, and 
What (hall the 
king of Morven ſay, if Offian conquers not at Teu- 


our fame begins to deparr. 


tha? Riſe in jour ſtccl, ye warriors, and follow the 
found of Oſſian's courſe. He will not return, but re- 


nowned, to the echoing walls of Selma. 

Morning roſe on the blue waters of Teutha 3 
Colmal ſtood before me in tears. She told of the 
chief of Clutha : and thrice the ſpear ſell from her 


hand, My wrath turned againſt the ſtranger; for my 


ſoul trembled for Calthon. 
Son of the feeble hand, I ſaid, do Teutha's war- 
riors fight with tears? The battle is not won with 
rief; 
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grief; nor dwells the ſigh in the foul of war. 
Go to the dcer of Carmun , or the lowing herds of 
Teutha, --- But leave theſe arms, thou fon ot 
fear; a Warrior may lift them in battle. 

I tore the mail from her ſhoulders. Her ſnowy 
breaſt appeared. She bent her red face to the ground. 
I looked in filence to the chiefs. The ſpear fell from 
my hand ; and the ſigh of my boſom role. —--- 
But when I hcard the name of the maid, my crew- 
ding tears deſcended. I bleſſed the lovely beam of 
youth, and bade the battle move. | 

Why, fon of the rock, {hould Offian tell how 
Teutha's warriors died? They are now forgot in 
their land; and their tombs are not found on the he. 
ath. --- Years came on with their tempeſts ; and the 

green mounds mouldered away. --- Scarce is the gray: 
of Dunthalmo icen, or the place where he fell by the 
| ſpear of Offian. --- Some gray warrior, half blind 
with age, litting by night at the flaming oak of the 
hall, tells now iny actions to his ſons, and the fall gt 
the dark Dunthaimo. The faces of youth bend tide- 


long towards his voice; ſurprize and joy burn in their 


2 4 pg 


L found rhe fon “ of Kabmor bound to an oak; 


my {word cut the thongs from his hands. And I ga. 
ve him the white- boſomed Colmal. --- They dwc'z j 


in the halls of Teutha ; and Oiſian returned to Selma. 


* Calthon, 
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